THE THEATRE. 


SOSOOCOHOSCHOOOOOOOD 


Diderot’s ‘‘ Paradox of Acting.” * 


By WILLIAM ARCHER. 


HE dialogue, as a form of exposition, has this disadvantage, 
that it stimulates the pugnacious, or, more politely 
speaking, the chivalrous instinct in human nature. One of the 
disputants invariably goes as a lamb to the slaughter, and his 
pre-arranged overthrow cannot but stir our sympathy. Thus 
a feeling of antagonism to the writer’s argument is aroused by 
the very form. There is a cat-and-mouse cruelty about the 
Socratic method against which our sense of justice, nay, of 
humanity, rebels. 

One of the paradoxes of Diderot’s “ Paradoxe” is that it may 
be said almost literally of the second speaker that as a sheep 
before the shearers he is dumb. He now and then bleats forth 
a semi-articulate objection ; but he evidently knows that he is 
there to be shorn, and is anxious to get the operation over as soon 
as possible. Acting upon Grimm’s aphorism, “ Ne vous expliquez 
point si vous voulez vous entendre,” he never thinks of demand- 
ing that unpleasant preliminary to all fruitful debate, a definition 
of terms. We cannot, indeed, regret this, as a definition of terms 
would probably have ended the discussion, and we should have 
lost an entertaining and suggestive essay. At the same time we 
close the little book with a feeling that, after all, it has been an 
argument in the air—a deductive handling of a subject requiring 
close inductive study.t Diderot’s anecdotes afford a very slender 
basis of observation for his superstructure of theory. To make 


* “The Paradox of Acting,” translated by Walter Herries Pollock ; with a preface 
by Henry Irving. London: Chatto & Windus, 1883. 

+ Grimm states that for many years before the date of the ‘‘ Paradoxe,” Diderot had 
gone but little to the theatre, and that his personal knowledge of the art of Le Kain, 
Clairon, and Quinault-Dufresne was small. 
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such a dialogue produce any practical result, the speakers should 
be, not a cat-like “First” and mouse-like “Second,” but two 
persons of special knowledge, practical and theoretical. The one 
should be an actor of wide experience, the other a psychologist 
or mental physiologist ; and it might do no harm if the latter were 
a bit of a logician as well. A discussion; for example, between 
Mr, Henry Irving and Professor Bain, if it did not establish a 
general principle, might at least show why such a principle is im- 
possible.* 

In a rash moment, indeed, Diderot is actually betrayed into 
defining “sensibility,” and at once the debate is practically at an 
end. The definition carries with it the conclusion. No one who 
accepts it would think of disputing Diderot’s corollary. It is 
shortly as follows—“ Sensibility ..... is that disposition which 
accompanies organic weakness, which follows on easy affection of 
the diaphragm, on vivacity of the imagination, on delicacy of 
nerves, which inclines one to . .. . . loss of self-control, to being 
contemptuous, disdainful, to having no clear notion of what is 
true, good, and fine, to being unjust, to going mad.”  Sensi- 
bility, then, is an utterly morbid habit of mind and body, and, 
as such, must interfere not with acting alone, but with all 
healthy art whatever. This is self-evident. Any criticism of 
such a conclusion is futile. But how about the definition ? 
Supposing such a multitude of effects—I have only quoted half 
of them—to arise from one cause, can we fairly call that cause 
sensibility ? Hysteria, surely, is a much apter name for the 
disease. Substituting this term, then, we read Diderot’s thesis 
as follows :—‘“ The great actor must not be hysterical.” Agreed. 
But where is the paradox ? 

Diderot’s sensibility, however, is not to be bound by a defini- 
tion. It has already assumed three or four different shapes in the 
course of the argument, and scarcely have we congratulated our- 
selves on having at last got it into a corner in the form of hysteria, 
when it again eludes us and sets off through another series of 
metamorphoses, It is impossible to enumerate the different shades 
of meaning attributed to it as the discussion proceeds. I shall 


only attempt to indicate three of its commonest and most definite 
phases. 





* Mr. Traill, in his ‘‘ New Lucian,’”’ hasjgiven imaginary effect to this idea in an 
ingenious dialogue between David Garrick and George Henry Lewes. 
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(I.) A tendency to rely on the inspiration of the moment. 
(II.) A mobility of nerve and muscle, causing the actor to ex- 
perience literally the physical symptoms of the passion he is 
imitating. 

(III.) A readiness to identify oneself mentally rather than 
physically with the character represented, culminating in absolute 
absorption in the part. 

Let us consider these in turn. 

(I.) It is clear that reliance on the spur of the moment, whether 
it be wise or unwise, is possible only within very narrow limits. In 
any properly rehearsed play it can only apply to facial expression 
and tones of the voice, or, if to actions, then only in scenes of 
soliloquy.* When two or more persons are on the stage, their 
movements can no more be determined on the spur of the moment 
than can the movements of a watch-wheel. Each is part of a 
mechanism which the least lack of precision will put out of gear. 
Only among amateurs, or in the veriest “ scratch” performances, is 
this rule neglected, and then not’ from any trust in the virtues of 
sensibility, but simply from bad, stage-management. Diderot ad- 
mirably states the object of rehearsal to be the striking of a 
balance between the different talents of the actors, so as to establish 
a general unity in the playing. This is its final function ; but its 
first and more obvious purpose is merely to put each of the cog- 
wheels in its proper place. The watch must be pieced together 
before it is regulated. 

As for facial expression and details of utterance, few, I think, 
will deny that they should as far as possible be regulated before- 
hand. The power of so doing varies in different artists ; but, other 
things being equal, Diderot is right in maintaining that the greatest 
artist is he who can determine in advance the minutest details of 

his performance. The true point at issue is whether an abandon- 
ment of sensibility is necessary to this end, 

(II.) The question of muscular mobility is by far the most 
important ; the only one, in fact, on which the disputants could 
seriously have differed. Here, again, we must begin by limiting 
the field of discussion. 

Every one’s experience must be sufficient to assure him that 
only a certain range of emotions, and these of the tender or 





* Not literally true of French tragedy, in which, however, the scenes which form 
exceptions to the rule, are practically scenes of monologue. 
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pathetic order, has any power of passing through imitation into 
physical actuality. A man may imitate rage, terror, hatred 
to convincing perfection, yet his own nerve-cet:tres will certainly 
not pass through the states peculiar to these passions. He will 
be able at any moment to drop his mask and assume another, or 
return to his normal state. Not so when he imitates sorrow, 
despair, or any emotion which peculiarly affects the lachrymal 
glands and the muscles of the throat. He is now conscious of a 
tendency to experience in his own organs the actual physical 
effects of the emotions he is presenting ; and the point at issue is 
whether he should yield to or repress this tendency. 
Hamlet, I think, clearly admired the first player for having— 
‘* Tears in his eyes, distraction in ’s aspect, 
A broken voice, and his whole function suiting 
With forms to his conceit :” 

and Shakespeare, whatever he may have been in practice, was no 
bad theorist on acting. Diderot, on the other hand, would have 
taken his tears as a sign of mediocrity, and sent him to rehearse 
his scenes, like the Neapolitan players mentioned in the “Paradoxe,” 
until he was absolutely callous to their emotional effect. Accord- 
ing to this theory, I may note in passing, the system of long runs 
should have an influence for good upon acting, which is not 
generally claimed for it. Further, Diderot’s translator instances 
a modern actor who, in a pathetic part, found that as soon as his 
own tears began to flow, those of his audience dried up. So far 
so good. It might be argued that this arose from a difference of 
taste, and that the scenes and speeches which he thought most 
pathetic failed in themselves, apart from his rendering of them, 
to move his audience. His reply, however, might probably 
be that the same scene, if acted with real tears one night and 
without them the next, would affect the audience more deeply in 
the latter case. If so, this is a valuable individual experience ; 
but, to form a trustworthy conclusion, we should need to collect 
and test a hundred such experiences. The principle probably lies 
in the necessity of maintaining self-control. The physical 
affection of pathos does not necessarily interfere with perfect self- 
control, though it may in some cases, to the detriment of the re- 
quired effect. The actor, as Mr. Irving justly says, has “a 
double consciousness,” or rather he, like everyone else, has many 
strata of consciousness, so that the greatest agitation of the 
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surface-layer may be accompanied by perfect calm beneath. While 
King Lear is mourning over Cordelia, and feeling in his own 
nerves all the symptoms of actual sorrow, another section of his 
mind may be keeping strict watch upon each accent and 
gesture, a third registering the effect of every touch upon the 
audience, and a fourth dwelling with pleasure or pain on 
private and domestic concerns — the notice in yesterday’s 
Telegraph or the supper awaiting him at home. “ The broken 
voice, the half-uttered words, the stifled or prolonged notes of 
agony (says Diderot). ... all this is pure mimicry, lessons 
carefully learned, the grimacing of sorrow. .... The actor is 
tired, you are unhappy ; he has had exertion without feeling, you 
feeling without exertion. Were it otherwise, the player’s lot 
would be the most wretched on earth; but he is not the person 
he represents.” Who supposes that he is? his opponent might 
have asked. No sane man imagines that Salvini actually goes 
through all the agonies of Othello any more than that he 
actually cuts his throat in the fifth act. To argue such a question 
is to argue in the air. The true question is whether the great 
actor may not take advantage of the fact that certain muscles 
naturally respond with great readiness to imagined emotions of 
tenderness, in order to give a crowning touch of reality to his 
imitation of these emotions. “ The broken voice, the half-uttered 
words, the stifled or prolonged notes of agony” may, of course, be 
imitated in cold blood ; but, as our author says in another place, 
“raised or lowered by the twentieth part of a quarter of a tone, 
they would ring false.” Is it not precisely by cultivating a quick 
responsiveness to the touch of his imagination that the great actor 
attunes his physical organs so as to produce with absolute truth 
this delicate shade of expression ? 

One cannot avoid an occasional suspicion that Diderot’s attack 
upon sensibility is in fact a covert satire upon the French classic 
tragedy. His other writings on the drama prove that he was no 
blind admirer of the so-called classic model ; and in his domestic 
plays he struck, however feebly, the key-note of the modern drama. 
His theory of dramatic poetry being thus progressive, and his 
theory of acting retrogressive—suited, that is, to the requirements 
of the very form of drama which he condemned—one cannot but 
suspect a satiric intention here and there. It is quite true that 
“touches of things common” and “droppings of warm tears” 
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would have been out of place in the conventional atmosphere of 
French pseudo-classicism. “The merest word Corneille wrote,” 
says Diderot, “cannot be given in an every-day tone.” One can- 
not move in the cothurnus as if sauntering down Regent Street. 
Conventionality in the manner of expression must clearly be pro- 
portionate to conventionality in the matter to be expressed. “The 
likeness of passion on the stage is not its true likeness; it is 
but extravagant portraiture, caricature on a grand scale, subject to 
conventional rules.” With this extravagant portraiture the effects 
of emotion, physically experienced, might indeed interfere, as the 
tear on Peg Woffington’s cheek spoiled the effect of Triplet’s 
supposed masterpiece. But in his other writings, and in other 
parts of the “ Paradoxe,” Diderot asserts the possibility of a style 
of dramatic writing in which passion shall not be caricatured on a 
grand scale. Why, then, would he not admit a corresponding 
style of acting? And in arguing against it, was he not sometimes 
laughing in his sleeve ? 

(III.) “A sure way to act in a cramped, mean style,” says 
Diderot, “is to play one’s own character. You are, let us say, a 
tartuffe, a miser, a misanthrope; you may play your part well 
enough, but you will not come near what the poet has done. 
He has created ¢he tartuffe, the miser, te misanthrope.” Possibly ; 
but what has this to do with sensibility in any conceivable sense 
of the term? Even if we define it as a form of hysteria, it surely 
cannot come into play except through imaginative sympathy with 
the character represented. Now, no one, however great a 
hypocrite or miser, can have any sort of sympathy with Tartuffe 
or Harpagon. It is one of the inconveniences of vice that, 
though there may be honour among thieves, there cannot be 
sympathy in any true sense of the word. Egoism is of the 
essence of evil, The hypocrite lives upon upright men, the miser 
upon liberal men; and every additional hypocrite and miser is 
regarded by the others as a victim the less and a competitor the 
more. They are not even influenced by the motives which induce 
open criminals to form offensive and defensive alliances. Each 
would like nothing better than to have a monopoly of his own 
vice. They are Nature’s Ishmaels. Vices of sensuality establish 
a sort of freemasonry among their devotees, but hypocrisy and 
avarice serve only to isolate and harden the natures they 
infect. 
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A conscious hypocrite, even if it were possible that the triumphs 
and defeats of his patron saint should touch his “sensibility,” 
would be the last to reveal the mysteries of his craft and of his 
own soul by playing Tartuffe. To do so would be to throw away, 
not to assume, a mask; and his mask is his stock-in-trade. An 
unconscious hypocrite, if naturally unctuous in manner (which by 
no means follows), might have a peculiar facility in entering “into 
the skin” of Tartuffe; but this has nothing whatever to do with 
the question of sensibility. No one thinks of engaging a murderer 
to play Macbeth, not because his sensibility would lead him to 
enter with incongruous fervour into the character, but because the 
very idea is an absurdity. In arguing against such an assump- 
tion, Diderot insults the intelligence of his submissive inter- 
locutor. 

To find firm ground for a contest on this point, we must turn 
again to the tender emotions. Suppose two lovers are playing 
“Romeo and Juliet” ; will their passion make them act well or ill ? 
Ill, without doubt, would be Diderot’s reply ; and I, for my part, 
am not prepared to maintain that they would play better than any 
actor and actress of equal powers who should be perfectly in- 
different to each other. Their passion would probably not make 
so much difference, for better or worse, as to be observable from 
the auditorium. It would manifest itself in the trifling details of 
personal by-play, which are only visible to those who are literally 
or metaphorically behind the scenes. It would doubtless make 
them play their parts with peculiar pleasure to themselves, and 
might thus add a crowning touch of self-abandoning intensity to 
their performance ; though if this crowning touch is absent from 
the playing of artists who are indifferent to each other, it merely 
proves that they have not mastered their craft. On the other 
hand, I cannot see how a mutual passion should interfere with 
the effect of their performance, so long as they respect their art 
and do not wantonly break through the illusion to indulge in 
inappropriate and frivolous trivialities. 

Diderot relates several anecdotes of great artists, who, in scenes 
of intense passion, had the presence of mind to turn to account 
accidents which otherwise would have spoiied the effect. From 
this he concludes that they were not absorbed in their parts, or 
in other words did not feel what they were acting. Nothing could 
in reality be less conclusive. The manifold activity of the human 
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mind at any given moment is again left out of account.* In- 
tense feeling by no means implies an absorption of consciousness 
in the prevailing emotion of the moment. On the contrary, 
its effect is often to sharpen our faculties in every other 
direction. We all know how our memory registers the smallest 
details of any scene which has witnessed a crisis in our lives. 
Some of us, too, know how, even under the first shock of a 
great catastrophe, we attend with mechanical punctiliousness to 
the minutest trifles of every-day existence. Thus Le Kain, as 
Ninias, immediately after having murdered his mother in his 
father’s tomb, instead of treading on an actress’s diamond ear- 
ring, kicks it into the wing. But this is far from proving that 
he did not intensely feel the situation. The actual Ninias, 
under the same circumstances, had he found a jewel lying in his 
path, would probably have picked it up and put it in his pocket. 
Men led to execution have been known to be very particular 
about details of their dress. A murderer is said to have bor- 
rowed an umbrella from the sheriff lest he should catch cold. 
Sir Thomas More jested with the headsman. Charles II., with 
the death-rattle in his throat, apologized to his courtiers for being 
such an unconscionable time in dying. All these persons may be 
presumed to have felt their situation deeply, and no situation can 
well be more absorbing than that of a man in the jaws of death. 
I do not think it would be quite paradoxical to maintain that the 
person most likely to be disconcerted by trifles on the stage is the 
actor who is ot absorbed in his part, who is playing it entirely 
from his intellect and with no spontaneous feeling. The argument 
might run as follows:—An unexpected incident is much more 
disturbing in an ill-rehearsed than in a well-rehearsed play. Now 
the man who plays from his intellect is not he who has thoroughly 
rehearsed his part, but he who has neglected to master its 


* Fanny Kemble, an excellent authority, has some acute and striking observations on 
this point :—“ The curious part of acting to me,” she says, “is the sort of double process 
which the mind carries on at once, the combined operation of one’s faculties, so to speak, 
in diametrically opposite directions ; for instance, in that very last scene of Mrs. Beverley, 
while I was half dead with crying in the midst of the veal grief, created by an entirely 
unreal cause, I perceived that my tears were falling like rain all over my silk dress, and 
spoiling it; and I calculated and measured most accurately the space that my father 
would require to fall in, and moved myself and my train accordingly in the midst of the 
anguish I was to feign, and absolutely did endure In short, while the whole person 
appears to be merely following the mind in producing the desired effect and illusion upon 
the spectator, both the intellect and the senses are constantly engrossed in guarding 


against the smallest accidents that might militate against it.”—Records of a Girlhood, 
vol. ii, p. 103. 
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mechanical details. The effort to find his words and to remember 
the required action occupies his attention, and excludes all possi- 
bility of truly feeling the situation. As regards the individual 
actor, the great function of rehearsal is to make him so thoroughly 
at home in the externals of his part, so to speak, that his faculties 
shall be at liberty to respond to its shifting emotions. It is only 
when carried to an absurd excess that rehearsal begets the dull 
automatism which Diderot seems to recommend. Within reason- 
able limits, its effect is to set free, not to repress, sensibility ; and 
the man who is moving with easy freedom through his part is 
least likely to be put out by unrehearsed trifles. Spontaneity in 
acting is not, as Diderot seems to think, haphazard reliance on 
chance. The practised swimmer who has acquired confidence in 
the water moves spontaneously—not the splashing and struggling 
learner. Each new part is, as it were, a new element to the 
actor. Only when he has gained perfect confidence can he move 
through it with spontaneity, freedom, and grace. Then will he 
be best prepared to turn accidents to account ; and then, as a 
concomitant but infinitely more important effect, he will be able 
to make the best use of his natural sensibility. 


It is impossible to tell when Diderot is wandering intentionally, 
and when unconsciously, from the point at issue. In trying to 
systematize his arguments, I have no doubt to some extent mis- 
represented them, and I have certainly left many unnoticed. His 
remarks on the personal character of actors, for instance, are more 
or less irrelevant ; nor is it necessary to consider his theory of the 
general relation of sensibility to genius. It is, I think, to be kept 
in mind that he calls his dialogue a Paradox, and is not afraid of 
making it paradoxical to the extent of self-contradiction. The 
word “ paradox” is variously interpreted, but according to one 
common use it denotes the emphatic and exaggerated statement 
of one side of a case, the other side being purposely suppressed, That 
Diderot was not ignorant of the other side, and could if he had 
wished have provided it with a much better champion than his 
ineffectual “ Second ” speaker, is proved by the following passage 
from a letter to Mademoiselle Jodin, written a few years earlier. 
In the first sentence, it will be observed, he overstates the necessity 
of absorption as much as, in the “ Paradoxe,” ‘he understates it: 
“ Si, quand vous étes sur le théatre, vous ne croyez pas étre seule 
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tout est perdu..... Un acteur qui n’a que du sens et du 
jugement est froid ; celui qui n’a que de la verve et de la sensi- 
bilité est fou. C’est un certain tempérament de bons sens et de 
chaleur qui fait l‘homme sublime ; et sur la scéne et dans le monde, 
celui qui montre plus qu’il ne sent fait rire au lieu de toucher,” 


~~ 


Scenery, Dresses, and Decorations. 
By GODFREY TURNER. 


HEN we discourse of modern—that is, quite recent—tri- 
umphs' of theatrical effect, we (I don’t say J/, for this is 

not one of my bad habits) too often slight the past. Pageantry 
was even better understood by our forefathers than it is by our- 
selves—that is, by our stage-managers and stage-machinists. The 
records of old masques, processions, and the like, are too circum- 
stantial, too matter-of-fact in their descriptive and technical phrase- 
ology, to be suspected of fanciful and laudatory exaggeration. Nor 
should we refuse to credit wonders, when they are told of an 
engineer and architect himself so wonderful in fertility of invention 
and in resources of ingenuity as Inigo Jones. If Miss Ainea can be 
helped by hidden machinery to bound in mid-air, why should belief 
be withheld from the great seventeenth-century mechanist’s invisi- 
bly suspended globe, turning softly, and disclosing magical effects 
by land and sea? Read the memoirs of Ben Jonson for most 
authentic accounts of the costly and tasteful inventions with 
which his Doric delicacies were accompanied and adorned. Though 
we may have outlived the appreciation and enjoyment of these 
last, though the exquisite playfulness of the song-in-dialogue be- 
tween a Silvan and an Hour be no longer a charm for audiences 
who gloat over the murder and mutilation of lovely Greek myths, 
and can bear without a pang the importation of vulgar matri- 
monial bitterness and cynic laughter to the purest and loveliest of 
them all—the psychical mystery of Pygmalion—still we are 
judges of scenery, lovers of dresses, and connoisseurs of decora- 
tions; and we may find amusement and interest in the accounts 
of royal masques, the spectacular appointments of which cost 
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thousands on thousands of pounds when the purchasing power of 
money was far greater than it is at the present day. 

But I am not going back to James or Charles I. for 
matter to make magazine-pacjing. In THE THEATRE, I take it, 
we meet to tell our experiences and what we know ; to criticize 
things we have seen and heard on the stage and in connection 
with it ; and I suspect that were I to fail in doing this, or, at all 
events, were I not to try, my friend and comrade the Editor—one 
of the most peaceable men on the earth when his judgment is not 
outraged or his good nature imposed upon—would return my 
MS. with comments shrewder than agreeable. I am not so 
stricken in hoar antiquity that I can pretend to remember a time 
when stage-plays did not rely to a large extent on scenery, dresses, 
and decorations; but I am aware that, a little before my time, these 
were apt to be somewhat slovenly and unhandsome, and that, con- 
trary to an older practice, the scenic mounting of the drama was 
almost wholly confined to the painting of wings, flats, and borders, 
the stage being very meagrely furnished. I say, contrary to an 
older practice, because I cannot doubt that most of the elaborate 
scenery of those lordly masques and pageants stood out “in 
releeve or whole round,” like that most memorable Temple of 
Artemis at the Lyceum, or the Corinthian portico of Leonato’s 
house in “ Much Ado about Nothing.” So little was that the 
custom at the beginning, say, of the present century, so little fur- 
niture or modelled representation of real objects was there on the 
boards, that Leigh Hunt, as I remember, spoke of the Kembles, 
and their practice of sitting at a real table in a real chair, as 
examples of theatrical innovation, and the artifices of a new 
school. The only scenic backgrounds were flats, run on in pairs, 
and with greasy black finger-marks down the middle join, which 
divided as often as not the trim perspective of a gravel-walk. 
Those dear, dingy, old flats, only to be seen now-a-days at the 
merry matinée or the brisk and bounteous “ ben” ! 

It must have been very early in Leigh Hunt’s youthful 
career as a dramatic critic—and, as I am speaking from mere 
impression, and without access to books, I may safeguard myself 
by owning a doubt, only the thin edge of a doubt, whether it was 
Leigh Hunt at all—when the reference to the Kemble properties 
was made. Somewhat later, the genial critic of the Examiner, the 
Tatler, and the London Journal wrote, in that charming, con- 
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fidentially editorial manner which endeared him to all his readers, 
respecting some piece which was. well mounted :—“ When we 
were. tired of the actors we took a walk in the scenery.” 
Remember, it was probably Stanfield or David Roberts, or 
it might have been Loutherbourg, who painted that very scene in 
which an imaginative spectator well might lose himself, though in 
the meantime some necessary question of the play were then to 
be considered. Scene-painting was at the height of excellence, 
not only at the “patent” houses, but at some of the minor 
theatres, when there was yet little art in stage-arrangement, when 
the old-fashioned wings were run-on, or retired, in grooves ; and 
when, if everything at the sides of the stage had not been in flat 
profile, Macready, in “ Hamlet,” would have lost many oppor- 
tunities of displaying his wonderful skill in fence. It was this 
great tragedian’s custom, when trying his foil in the last scene, to 
make a spring and a lunge together, hitting the edge of the wing 
nearest the footlights with unerring certainty. There are 
no wings with edges now in our elaborate interior sets. But in 
Macready’s earlier time, the excellent plan of enclosing a room 
upon the stage had scarcely been thought of. Then it was, I 
say, that stage-effect depended far more on the scene-painter’s 
brush than it does now. Then it was that two such distinguished 
members of the Royal Academy as Roberts and Stanfield beau- 
tified the drama. I have beheld, within the past very few years, 
remnants of Loutherbourg’s scenery stowed away at the Adelphi, 
and I dare say it would cut an odd figure, from its age and dingi- 
ness, if trotted out now with the bright rusticity and mechanical 
realism of Messieurs. Hann and Hall. While Stanfield painted 
landscapes on a big scale for Drury Lane, a host of clever scenic 
artists were coming on. The Grieves and Telbins had their 
principal triumphs before them. Shrewd and practical Albert 
Smith, a seer and prophet of things popular, foretold fame for 
many a youngster who has since achieved it. I have elsewhere 
quoted some good-natured jingle from a comic rhyme of “ Beauty 
and the Beast,” which is no reason why I should not quote it 
again, so here it is:— _ 


Pitt, Beverley, and Brunning, too, 

Who will, one day, some great things do, 
Judging from what their genius yields, 

In Wych Street and St. George’s Fields.” 


Archzology came upon the stage, if I may so speak, with a 
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rush. Excellently mounted as were all Macready’s productions, 
the appropriateness of scenery, costume, and accessories, though 
highly lauded by critics of his time, came far ‘short of historical 
accuracy. He dressed Othello, Hamlet, and Macbeth in accor- 
dance with a trite conventional fashion. Hamlet he played after 
the pattern of John Kemble, as preserved in Lawrence’s lugu- 
brious picture, with the funereal ostrich-plumes and black-velvet 
cloak, like a pall; and in the scene immediately following 
Ophelia’s startling account of his seeming madness, he came 
upon the stage with hose falling about his heels. He wore 
tartans in Macbeth, leaving to Phelps the honour of first pre- 
senting the lowland chief in barbaric tunic, diagonally striped 
cloak, and cross-gartered buskins or sandals. Phelps, as I have 
always insisted, led the way for Charles Kean’s archzological 
elaborations, and deserved the lion’s share of glory as a Shake- 
sperean illustrator and revivalist. It was not the mode then, nor 
till very recently, indeed, to bestow much thought on the comfort 
of the audience or on anything -in front of the green-baize cur- 
tain. The old proscenium at Sadler’s Wells was the last of a 
type now obsolete. Like the toy-theatres, it had on each side a 
door, with a gilt knocker. Green baize not only formed the cur- 
tain, but carpeted the front of the stage. There was an old act- 
drop which, I rather think, was there when Phelps and Green- 
wood, with Mrs. Warner in nominal association with the first- 
named manager, took the house. As a young pittite I was present 
one evening when a misfortune befel this same act-drop, which 
bore in the right foreground the presentment of a forester holding 
a couple of greyhounds, eager to get free. A piece of scenery 
falling forward made a jagged, angular rent just about this part of 
the painting ; and for a long, long time afterwards my sight was as 
tediously accustomed to this rent in the act-drop—artlessly mended 
with packthread—as was my hearing to Boildieu’s overture to 
“La Dame Blanche,” invariably played as an introduction by the 
strictly economic orchestra. Phelps, the last time he came to see 
me, a little before his death, gave an amusingly candid account 
of the pinchings and scrapings at the old “ Wells,” the close-clipped 
salaries, the cuttings down in the wardrobe and property depart- 
ment, and the shifts imposed on the scene-painter. And yet 
there was no sign of starving in the representations. Scholarship 
and taste, laborious rehearsals, persistent drillings, did more than 
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money could ever do. When good, brave, simple-hearted, and 
manly Henry Marston was not learning his part, or attending to 
business in the theatre, he was poring over authorities in the old 
library of the British Museum. The Fentons—Charles and 
Frederick, members of a hard-working theatrical family—helped 
might and main; the former constantly increasing in bulk, so 
that he must have had to let out many a reef of his harlequin 
suit when pantomime season came round again ; and the latter 
painting away at some of the most picturesque works of illusory 
art that ever assisted the imagination of play-going folk at Sadler’s 
Wells or otherwhere. 

Important reforms in scenery, dresses, and decorations were 
made successively by Phelps, Charles Kean, and Fechter. We 
have now Irving to challenge comparison with their illustrious 
memories ; and in the more restricted scope of modern stage- 
illustration—in the materialistic adornment proper to dramas of 
to-day—the managements of Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft, of Messieurs 
Hare and Kendal, and of Messieurs Clayton and Cecil, leave 
nothing to be desired. But my business here is with the past. I 
shall come no later than Fechter; and I shall venture to dwell 
especially on Phelps, as really the first in my time to set rolling a 
ball of dramatic reformation which has been well kept up, with 
some few intermissions, ever since. 

I have never hesitated in the belief that two or three of those 
plays which received the thoughtful treatment of Phelps and his 
company, at the suburban Theatre, by the New River Head, and 
were afterwards revived at the Princess’s, showed more intelli- 
gence of preparation in the first place than in the second. I 
refer to “The Tempest” and “Macbeth” especially. It seems to 
me unquestionable that Charles Kean, after the lapse of a very 
few years, took the Sadler’s Wells representation of “Macbeth” 
as his model, and did not improve on it. He certainly followed 
Phelps in the costumes, which, by their departure from stage- 
tradition, involved a fine historical idea. He did mot follow 


" Phelps in close adherence to Shakespeare’s text and stage- 


directions ; nor, so to speak, did Phelps follow himself; seeing 
that, having marked out a certain course, he pursued it only for 
a few nights or weeks at most. I was in the crowded pit on the 
first night of “Macbeth” at Sadler’s Wells, when the truly 
Shakespearean scene of Macduff’s castle was given, when there 
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was a Lafy Macduff, for the first and almost the last time in any 
living playgoer’s memory. Miss Cooper was not required to play 
the brief but strongly tragic part during the whole run. It was 
deemed expedient, though I do not know why, to cut out the 
scene. There is a quaint stage-direction towards the end of the 
play, which was fulfilled on the first night, but, I think, on the 
first night only. It runs thus: “Enter Macduff with Macbeth’s 
head on a pole.” The head was not well modelled. It did 
not look deathly ; it was too small ; it bore no facial resemblance 
to the actor; and there was not that shrinking, that entire 
annihilation of the neck, which was graphically noted by 
Charles Dickens after he had seen a criminal guillotined. With 
less complication, there was more effect in the appearance and 
vanishing of the witches on the stage of Sadler’s Wells, than at 
Kean’s house in Oxford Street. All supernatural apparitions, 
somehow, were well managed on that lesser stage. When 
the Weird Sisters, played by A. Younge, Scharf, and a 
third, whose name I forget, were discovered at the 
beginning of the third scene—the dark and stormy heath— 
there layin front of them, unseen and unobserved by the majority, 
something like a long ridge of black sand. It wasa folded gauze 
curtain, so contrived that it could be drawn up by invisible threads ; 
and it was made in gradually thickened folds till at last it became 
thoroughly opaque. Beginning to rise imperceptibly over the 
darkened scene, it obscured the witches, as with “fog and filthy 
air,’ and, without moving, they positively vanished. By such 
- simple means were produced at the Wells effects sufficiently 

startling and illusory for dramatic purposes. The vanishing of 

the ghost in “ Hamlet” was never accomplished more strikingly 

than on that suburban stage. It was Phelp’s idea to seat the 

spirit of Banquo amid the guests. Iam one of those who, with 

the heartiest respect for nearly all that Hazlitt has given us in the 

way of criticism, cannot concur in his suggestion that, inasmuch as 

Banquo’s ghost is only seen by Macbeth in his distempered mind, 

the figure should not come upon the stage at all. You might say 

the same of the spirit of Hamlet’s father, in the closet-scene, for 

Queen Gertrude can neither see the shade nor hear what it says 

in reply to Hamlet. With regard to Banquo’s ghost, the direction 

given by Shakespeare is positive, and cannot be overcome. There 
are many instances in dramatic literature of characters treading 
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the stage, in full view of the spectators, and yet with supposed 
invisibility. Altogether, the Sadler’s Wells “ Macbeth,” besides 
having the advantage of priority, was superior in the strictness of 
its Shakspearean good faith to the “ Macbeth” of the Princess’s, 
It needed courage in those days to forego, and to force an audience 
to forego, Ldcke’s music. But, beyond courage, the management 
had that yet more valuable faculty, straitness of means, There 
was always a good deal of doubling at the Wells, and, besides the 
second witch, George Scharf played the Porter. Good practice 
this! And the audience got the benefit of so much careful dis- 
crimination of character. 

Collectors of theatrical portraits and connoisseurs of lithography 
will call to mind a dainty piece of work by the prince of litho- 
graphic artists, Mr. Lane, the subject being Miss Priscilla Horton 
as the delicate Ariel, floating in the air. When “The Tempest” 
was produced at Covent Garden, with this fair young lady as the 
tricksy spirit, not a new scene had been painted, not a new dress 
made. But the revival was an unexpected hit. Charmed by the 
spirit of the performance, and overlooking, because unsuspecting, 
the staleness of the appointments on the stage—some of which, 
indeed, may have been so old as to be positively new—the critics 
wrote nothing but praise ; and a long run being thus assured, fresh 
scenery was painted bit by bit and lifted in, It was long after 
this when Phelps gave “ The Tempest” at Sadler’s Wells; and 
substituting a mimic ship, tossed on a carpet sea, for the spoken 
scene of Shakespeare, opened the play with a robust and vivid 
effectiveness which was well maintained throughout. I never saw 
“The Tempest” so well given as at the “Wells.” It is not now 
my cue to speak at large of the acting; though to be sure I 
cannot cheat my memory of the pleasure which was given me by 
Phelps as Prospero, Laura Addison as Miranda, Henry Marston 
as Ferdinand, George Bennett as Caliban, A. Younge as Stephano, 
Scharf as Trinculo, H. Mellon, Hoskins, Belford, and Graham 
as the shipwrecked king and his companions, and the winsome 
Julia St. George as Ariel. This last performance gave me greatest 
delight. I have since heard from Phelps himself that he had 
some trouble in teaching this young lady—then very young—to 
speak Ariel’s tines according to his intention ; but I knew nothing 
of that, and her thrilling, passionate delivery (as the harpy) of the 
speech, “ You are three men of sin,” with its sustained denunciation, 
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and sudden rise of defiant energy, at once scornful and elated, at 
the words, “You fools” (when Alonzo, Sebastian, and Antonio 
draw their swords), ring in my ears now. The speech, a long and 
trying one, had been appropriated, in former representations of 
the play, by Prospero, Even Macready did this thing, to his 
censure be it said ; and Phelps gained the thanks of the judicious 
by relinquishing, or rather restoring, to his faithful Ariel the ap- 
plause. Very aptly and with doubled meaning came Prospero’s 
after-words :-— 

Bravely the figure of this harpy hast thou 

Performed, my Ariel; a grace it had, devouring : 

Of my instruction hast thou nothing ’ bated, 

In what thou hadst to say. 
And Phelps, as Phelps, rather than as Prospero, seemed to 
speak out of his managerial heart when he thus poured forth his. 
full-measured approbation. On the whole, I was far from being 
so satisfied with Charles Kean’s version of “The Tempest.” It 
was much more elaborate, and this was a mistake; for in deal- 
ing with the supernatural it is a fault of vulgarity and a sin 
against imagination to make, or try to make, the supernatural 
real. Kean’s triumphs, as I shall presently find cause to remark, 
were in the historical plays. Not an atom of his lavish anti- 
quarian pomp was wasted on these. But he himself was a 
prosaic man, with no scruple of fancy to disturb a strictly 
commonplace conscience. Witness his pedantic correction of 
Byron’s geography in “ Sardanapalus”—the alteration, that is to 
say, of the rivers name, without corresponding alteration 
(obviously easy) of the lines in which it occurs ; so that, between 
Euphrates and Tigris, Tigris and Euphrates, the metre hobbled 
like Wolcot’s pilgrim with the penitential peas. A delicate, 
tricksy Ariel, indeed, was Miss Kate Terry at the Princess’s, and 
she seemed no more than a bat might bear without feeling the 
burden. Blue and star-like shone her eyes in the light of the 
artificial moon. But she was very young at the time, with all 
her histrionic power folded in the bud of girlish grace; and I 
think my memory serves me well enough to let me say that 
Charles Kean spoke Ariel’s proper lines, indignantly addressed 
to those “three men of sin,” King Alonzo, his treacherous 
brother, and the usurping Duke of Milan. If the lady who 
should have spoken them, and who can show us very well how 
they ought to be spoken, did speak them, I beg her pardon. 
NEW SERIES.—VOL. IIL L 
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When mentioning Miss St. George but now, I ought to have re- 
counted her additional service to the interpretation of this play, 
by appearing as Juno in the masque. Here was another notable 
instance of useful doubling at Sadler’s Wells. 

Many were Charles Kean’s historical triumphs at the 
Princess’s Theatre ; but I shall touch upon two only—to wit, 
“Richard II.” and “Henry VIII.” Nothing could possibly 
exceed the care lavished on these productions. As far as 
semblance could be carried to reality, the scenes in both plays 
certainly went. The lists on Gosford Green, with Norfolk and 
Bolingbroke armed for the combat, and their destriers champing 
their bits on either side ; the chamber of John of Gaunt in Ely 
Place ; and the interpolated dumb-show, between the fourth and 
fifth acts, realizing the description subsequently given by York to 
his Duchess, of Richard’s entry to London at the heels of 
Bolingbroke. In the latter play, accurate research was even more 
varied and defined. Such multiplied industry of historical detail 
could never have been seen before, and certainiy has not been 
repeated, though a creditable attempt was made but a few years 
ago at Manchester to revive “Henry VIII.” on a scale approxi- 
mate to that of Charles Kean’s magnificent representation. But 
space has failed me, or I have outrun it; and I must crave 
indulgence till next month, when I hope to resume, by permission, 
these reminiscences of vanished scenery, outworn dresses, and 
age-bedimned decorations. 

EEE 


Friends Old and New. 


AKE new friends but keep the old, 
Those are silver, these are gold ; 

New-made friendships, like new wine, 
Age will mellow and refine. 
Friendships that have stood the test, 
Time, and change are surely best ; 
Brow may wrinkle, hair grow grey, 
Friendship never owns decay. 
For ’mid old friends, tried and true, 
We once more our youth renew ; 
But old friends, alas! may die, 
New friends must their place supply. 
Cherish friendship in your breast, 
New is good, but old is best ; 
Make new friends but keep the old, 
Those are silver, these are gold. 
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Coleridge as a Dramatist. 


O Coleridge’s “ Remorse” is to be played again, after the 
lapse of more than half acentury! Many a play, and 
many a fine play too, has glittered for a brief space behind the 
footlights and faded back into the dark again, since Leigh Hunt 
went into raptures over it in Zhe Examiner, and the class to which 
Leigh Hunt belonged applauded Mrs. Glover for just so many 
nights as would secure her a succes d’estime in the eyes of the 
world. The very names connected ‘with it have got that anti- 
quated ring about them which is the first step on the road to 
classicism. Everything else, which is not a name, has been for- 
gotten ; and we must thank the present rage for something new 
which has once more called it to remembrance. 

A novelty that is seventy-one years old hardly sounds like a 
new thing at all on first hearing. But then there are two classes 
of novelty—novelties ancient and novelties modern; and we 
should miss a good deal of excitement in the theatrical world, 
just now, if we ignored the former. “Princess Ida” herself, 
though she is only two or three nights’ old—the infant “Claudian,” 
who scarcely yet numbers two out of the twelve months of his 
probable existence—are not more novel, in one sense, than will be 
Coleridge’s “Remorse” to the theatre-going public. Poets very 
seldom write our plays for us now ; we are not accustomed to 
such dainty fare. We have come to accept Shakespeare as we 
accept roast beef on Sundays; otherwise, we are well content with 
French cookery, and the trifles and tipsy-cakes served up for us by 
the leading dramatists of the period. Now and then we get a solid 
pudding in the way of melodrama ; but it is a very new idea in- 
deed, and one which has only come into full swing within the 
last few years, to organize revivals of such ancient dishes as must, 
one would think, be “ caviare to the general.” Still, we know 
how the learned guests in “Romola” were very much impressed 
when the peacock appeared at table, even though they found it 
rather indigestible. But the men of this generation have stronger 
stomachs—even the Greek “ Birds” of Aristophanes in their 
original plumage are not too much for them. Why, everything 
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may be revived after that. Suppose we try the unique Hebrew 
play, written by one Ezechiel—goodness knows when—what 
could be more interesting ? Suppose we resuscitate Hans Sachs, 
with Adam and Eve washing and dressing Cain and Abel, in 
medizval German? Suppose we give Marlowe’s “ Dr. Faustus,” 
or a cycle of “rare Ben Jonson” (rare now in more senses than 
one),and then slope gradually down to modern times*——“ Remorse” 
and Mr. Thick—by way of Webster, Congreve, Otway, Addison, 
and Co.? 

Why, indeed, “Remorse” should have been chosen out of such 
a number of beautiful dead plays, or plays that have never lived 
except in black and white, may seem a little difficult to under- 
stand. Few contain passages of greater beauty—many, to an 
inexperienced eye at least, seem more dramatic. In Coleridge’s 
mind, philosophy, poetry, and criticism were always fighting for 
the upper hand ; his philosophy is that of a critic, his criticism 
that of a philosopher, but the best part of his poetry is that of a 
true lyric poet, untouched by either philosophy or criticism— 
rhythmical, evanescent, fragmentary, full of a subtle yet simple 
charm, that cannot and will not be defined. Who would ever 
think of analysing “The Ancient Mariner,’ or going deep into 
the motives of “Christabel ?” We could as soon. dissect one of 
Blake’s angels, or lecture on the anatomy of an elf by Dicky 
Doyle. They are creatures that never for a moment run the risk 
of coming in contact with actual reality—dream-children of 
another sphere, lovely and full of grace, but owing no kinship with 
the earth-born. When their author and father descended from 
those heights, where truly “the winds came to him from the fields 
of sleep,” and tried to make them clay brothers and sisters, who 
should walk and talk, and make love like ordinary heroes and 
heroines, he found that life according to real conditions was a far 
more difficult thing to realize than the weird forms and varying 
lights and colours of the most fantastic vision. The glare of 
noonday dazzled him ; the hard outlines of fact limited and con- 
strained his power. To write a play like those of the so-called 
“ Realistic School,” would have been impossible to him as a poet. 
He therefore took the most romantic story he could find on this 
side Fairyland—a story invented ready to his hand by Schiller’s 
“Geisterseher’—and then did everything that in him lay to 


* **Modern,” comparatively speaking, and yet how far removed from ours ! 
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remove it as far as might be from the present, changing the scene 
from Italy to Spain, changing the date from 1700 to 1600, and 
adding a wild woman of his own, whom he called Alhadra, 
who must have considerably astonished Schiller’s orthodox young 
couple, when she was first introduced to them. The result is 
neither tragedy nor melodrama, but a romance in five acts—a 
dramatic romance we might call it, if Mr. Browning had not 
already laid claim to the title. There are other plays of the 
same class—Heine’s “ Almansor,” for instance—which have the 
same exquisite facility of verse, the same jerky, mechanical action, 
and want of unity. Yet now and then there are bursts of fury in 
“Remorse” which the mocking fiend of Heine would never have 
allowed him to indulge in ; witness the grand scene at the end of 
the fourth act, in which Alhadra calls upon the Moors to rise. 
Alhadra, and Alhadra alone, has the breath and stuff of 
individual life in her; the passion of the whole play centres in 
her vehement hatred. Compare her description of imprisonment 
in the first act, with Alvar’s experience of the same in the fifth, 
and you feel the difference between fire and ice. These are the 
woman’s burning words :— 


** T was a Moresco ! 

. They cast me, then a young and nursing mother, 
Into a dungeon of their prison-house ; 

Where was no bed, no fire, no ray of light, 

No touch, no sound of comfort! The black air, 
It was a toil to breathe it ! when the door, 

Slow opening at the appointed hour, disclosed 
One human countenance, the lamp’s red flame 
Cowered as it entered, and at once sank down. 
Oh miserable ! by that lamp to see 

My infant quarrelling with the coarse hard bread 
Brought daily : for the little wretch was sickly— 
My rage had dried away its natural food. 

In darkness I remained—the dull bell counting, 
Which haply told me that the all-cheering sun 
Was rising on our garden. When I dozed, 

My infant’s moanings mingled with my slumbers, 
And waked me. If you were a mother, lady, 

I should scarce dare to tell you, that its noises 
And peevish cries so fretted on my brain, 

That I have struck the innocent babe in anger.” 


Now listen to Alvar :— 


‘* And this place my forefathers made for man ! 
This is the process of our love and wisdom 
To each poor brother who offends against us— 
Most innocent, perhaps—and what if guilty ? 

Is this the only cure? Merciful God ! 
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Each pore and natural outiet shrivelled up 
By ignorance and parching poverty, 
His energies roll back upon his heart 
And stagnate and corrupt, till, changed to poison, 
They break out on him, like a loathsome plague-spot ! 
Then we call in our pampered mountebanks ; 

And this is their best cure ! uncomforted 

And friendless solitude, groaning and tears 

And savage faces, at the clanking hour, 

Seen through the steam and vapours of his dungeon 
By the lamp’s dismal twilight !_ So he lies 

Circled with evil, till his very soul 

Unmoulds its essence, hopelessly deformed 

By sights of evermore deformity ! 

With other ministrations thou, O Nature ! 

Healest thy wandering and distempered child ; 

Thou pourest on him thy soft influences, 

Thy sunny hues, fair forms, and breathing sweets ; 
Thy melodies, of woods, and winds, and waters! 

Till he relent, and can no more endure 

To be a jarring and a disscnant thing 

Amid the general dance and minstrelsy ; 

But, bursting into tears, wins back his way, 

His angry spirit healed and harmonized 

By the benignant touch of love and beauty. 


I am chilled and weary ! Yon rude bench of stone, 
In that dark angle, the sole resting-place ! 

But the self-approving mind is its own light, 

And life’s best warmth still radiates from the heart, 
Where love sits brooding, and an honest purpose.” 


A note at the end of the play tells us that Sir G. Beaumont 
sat for the portrait of Alvar, which perhaps accounts for his lack 
of individuality ; a living English baronet must have been hard to 
translate into Spanish, Certainly this lover is no Romeo. Far 
be it from him to cry, “Hang up philosophy, unless philosophy 
can make a Juliet.” His “self-approving mind,” &c., gives him 
great consolation. There is something ludicrously feeble too in 
his first aside, after he sees Teresa :— 


‘* She deems me dead, yet wears no mourning garment ! 
Why should my brother’s .. . . wife . . . . wear mourning carments?” 


Ordonio, the villain, is more interesting ; indeed, on coming to 
that fine passage, which is evidently intended to give us the key 
to his whole character, we .wonder that he is not much more 
interesting :— 


‘* What, if his very virtues 
Had pampered his swoln heart and made him proud ? 
And what if pride had duped him into guilt ? 
Yet still he stalked a self-created god, 
Not very bold, but exquisitely cunning ; 
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And one that at his mother’s looking-glass 

Would force his features to a frowning sternness ? 

Young Lord ! I tell thee that there are such beings— 

Yea, and it gives fierce merriment to the damned, 

To see these most proud men, that loath mankind, 

At every stir and buzz of coward conscience, 

Trick, cant, and lie, most whining hypocrites !” 
This kind of villain is rare enough in plays: had Coleridge 
realized his own conception, Ordonio might have become a type, 
instead of only the shadow of one. 

Coleridge’s darling was visibly Teresa—Teresa with her fresh, 
enthusiastic faith, her maidenly devotion, her tenderness and pity. 
She is far more beautiful than her prototype, Antonie, in the 
“ Geisterseher ;’ Schiller might have let her play with his own 
favourite Thekla, when they were both babies. Like many other 
sweet women, she does not speak much, but we feel the influence 
of her “gracious silence,” whenever she appears. 

Of the other persons in the drama, we have not much to say. 
Isidore is chiefly a collection of fine descriptive passages. Here 
there is an echo of Wordsworth :— 

“Tis a poor idiot boy, 
Who sits in the sun, and twirls a bough about, 
His weak eyes seethed in most unmeaning tears. 
And so he sits, swaying his cone-like head, 


And staring at his bough from morn to sunset, 
See-saws his voice in inarticulate noises.” 


There of Dante— 


‘* A hellish pit ! The very same I dreamt of ! 
I was just in—and those damned fingers of ice 
Which clutched my hair up !” 


His, too, are the shadowy moonlight lines in act iv., and his the 
ghastly words— ) 


** If every atom of a dead man’s flesh 
Should creep, each one with a particular life, 
Yet all as cold as ever . . . . ’twas just so !” 
After Alhadra and the Moors, the incantation scene is perhaps 
the most striking in the play. As a bit of really spiritual magic, 
of poetic clairvoyance, what could be finer than Alvar’s speech ?— 
‘* Of that innumerable company 
Who in broad circle, lovelier than the rainbow, 


Girdle this round earth in a dizzy motion, 
With noise too vast and constant to be heard.” 


Whether or no such things as these will be sufficient to redeem 
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the piece before the eyes of a modern audience, remains to be 
proved, but in any case let us be grateful for an experiment 
which cannot fail to be interesting. 


A. 


CEQA 


Our (Musical=Bor. 


“NELL GWYNNE.” 


An Opera Comique in Three Acts, music by Ropert PLANQUETTE, written and produced by 
H. B. Farniz, for the first time, at the Avenue Theatre, on Thursday, February 7, 1884. 
Charles II. ... ... ... Mr. A. WHEATMAN. 
Buckingham ... ... ... Mr. M. Dwver. 
Rochester ... ... «. Mr. A. CADWALADR. " 
Falcon ... ... .. «-- Mr. Henry WALSHAM. «- Muss RicHarps. 
Talbot ... .. ... «. Mr. Ceci, Crorton. . se « Muss CLIFFoRD. 
Weasel ... ... ... «. Mr. ARTHUR Roberts, bie “ieke _ dus! can, ame | iS 
The Beadle ... ... .... Mr. Lionet BrouGu. + Muss YorKE. 
eee eA . Miss Dawson. 
IE: cco. ace se cee AR Murer. se see eee eee ©~Miss CALLAWAY. 
Peregrine Miss Anges Lynpdon. a aa Ff 
Nell G me... «+» « Miss M. Harwoop, 
Miss FLorence Sr. coo ese cco ose ]«6ISS WENTWORTH. 
Joun. * Miss HEATHFIELD. 
Lettice ... Miss Dovctas. 
Miss AGNEs STONE. Dorcas + se Muss SEARLE. 
» Muss Guiria WarwICck. Priscilla... ... ... .. Miss HuNTLEY. 


. Miss Victoria Rey- 
NOLDS. 
. Muss Bessie Bett, 





USICALLY speaking, “‘ Nell Gwynne” is the most meritorious work 
to which M. Planquette has as yet put his name. It teems with 
agreeable melodies of which I, for one, think none the worse because they 
are a thought less “ popular” in character—less contagiously vulgar, that is 
to say—than certain favourite tunes belonging to former creations of his 
fancy, which made his reputation, in this country at least, as an operetta 
composer. The instrumental music of “Nell Gwynne” also exhibits 
marked improvement upon M. Planquette’s previous works. When this 
talented gentleman began to compose for the stage he knew very little, if 
anything, about the science of orchestration. His latest production proves 
that he has laboured steadfastly, intelligently, and above all successfully, to 
acquire the knowledge that was formerly lacking to him. The overture, 
incidental music, and accompaniments, to “ Nell Gwynne” are scored with 
a masterly hand, and abound in instrumental combinations as ingeniously 
utilized, if not absolutely novel, as they are pleasing to the ear and stimu- 
lating to the memory. M. Planquette’s treatment of his themes in the 
orchestra is seldom “ thin,” and still more rarely wanting in colour. It is 
sufficiently interesting to suggest the wish to hear it again. From the 
theatrical aditués point of view I could scarcely accord it higher praise. 
In a word, the musical moiety of “ Nell Gwynne” is so far above the 
operetta average as to justify the belief that its composer is capable of 
constructing works upon a larger scale and of a higher class. 
To listen to the libretto of “ Nell Gwynne” is to be saddened by a sense 
of wasted opportunities. No playwright surely could have wished for a more 
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fertile or suggestive subject, nor for a better chance of interesting as well as 
diverting a long series of audiences mainly composed of English folk, to 
whom the light-hearted orange-girl, popular actress and favourite odalisque 
of the Merry Monarch, chosen by Mr. Farnieas the heroine of his “ book,” 
has been a sympathetic historical figure for many a year. To say that he 
has treated his subject feebly and incoherently is to let the literary author of 
“ Nell Gwynne” down very easily. The plot is labyrinthine ; the action 
frequently incongruous and sometimes unintelligible ; the “comic imbroglio” 
(thus quaintly designated in the Argument) so intricate as to be distressful 
instead of gladdening. Few incidents occur in the play with respect to 
which the average spectator, abruptly exhorted to account for what is going 
on upon the stage, could furnish an explanation satisfactory to himself or 
his interrogator. It is advisable not to attempt to follow the story too 
closely, for “that way madness lies!” Men with rabbit-skins and guitars 
come and go, no one can imagine why ; beadles and ratcatchers are doubled 
until they lose their senses, which is really not to be wondered at under the 
circumstances ; nobody is himself or herself for many minutes at a stretch, 
and everybody is somebody else “ by turns, and nothing long.” 

Casting a friendly and well-wishing glance at the lyrics, I was glad to 
observe some very pleasing and ingenious verses here and there, as, for 
instance, those sung by Nell Gwynne in the first act (“ Only an orange- 
girl”), and her romance (“First Tove”) in act ii.; contrasted, however, 
with so many unmeaning lines and slipshod rhymes that, but for the 
formal announcement on the title-page of the book of words, I should have 
fancied that more hands than one had been busied with the libretto, and 
that at least one of its co-fabricators had been a tyro in his trade. Not 
even the chartered literary libertinage of English operatic librettists can 
excuse such maleficent rhyming as “coliar’ to “stroller,” “riddle” to 
“‘beadle,” “‘superhuman” to “ woman,” or “essences” to “sweeter is ;” nor 
is it permissible in a writer of light verse to bewilder and gravel his readers 
with such Sphynxian lines as this :— 


‘** Ah! work-a-day life’s hard, but at ev’ning all passes ;” 
or this :—~ 
**Lo! the little brooklet wimpling.” 


A singer (act iii.) is made to deprecate the minuet, as “too monotone” for 
King Charles II. It is just conceivable that a minuet consisting of one 
note only might pall upon any monarch, however unmusical; but it is 
scarcely conceivable that an experienced verse-writer, like the author of 
“Nell Gwynne,” should even infer the possibility of such an absurd 
composition in the way of dance-music. 

M. Planquette’s share of ‘‘ Nell Gwynne” is a musical pudding full of 
melodic plums, The rondo, “ Only an orange girl” (act i.), is a compo- 
sition of great merit—a thought too long, perhaps, but of well-sustained 
quality throughout. Two pretty quartets (“‘Oh! heart,” and “ O’er their 
young hearts”) adorn the first act, which, however, is disfigured by a dull, 
conventional tenor serenade—the sort of puling somg that would be only 
just tolerable if sung with consummate grace and tunefulness, but is quite 
insufferable as rendered at the Avenue. Amongst the more delightful 
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numbers of act ii, are Nell Gwynne’s rustic rondo, “ Ah! work-a-day life’s 
hard,” and Jessamine’s “Tic, tac, oh !” as well as a pretty romance, called 
“Troth is naught,” and sung by the heroine of the piece. The chef- 
@’euvre of act iii. is a scena, descriptive of the ups and downs of civil 
war (“The trumpet sounds”), a composition conclusively proving M. 
Planquette to be possessed of dramatic instinct as well as of tuneful in- 
spiration. This act also contains a comic idyll @ deux (“ Happy the lot”), 
which is excruciatingly funny, and scored the chief success of the premiére. 
The choruses throughout the opera are very good indeed. 

The performance of “ Nell Gwynne,” praiseworthy in many particulars, 
suffered as a whole from the disabilities common to all operatic entertain- 
ments in this country—i.e., the regrettable practice of sacrificing general 
efficiency to the popular demand for “ stars,” by engaging incompetent 
singers and actors to fill minor parts, and the still more lamentable in- 
capacity of so many British vocalists to produce their voices artistically 
or even agreeably. Miss St. John’s high merit as a songstress and remark- 
able versatility as an actress have never been displayed to greater advantage 
than in the Protean part of Nell Gwynne. Miss Warwick is not always 
faithful to the middle of the note; but her voice-production is excellent, 
and she sings witin admirable taste and feeling. Miss Reynolds is a 
sparkling, if somewhat spasmodic, little actress, and will prove a valuable 
addition to our stock of pert and “fetching” soudrettes. As a seventeenth- 
century beadle, not insensible to the pleasures of the table or the passion 
of love, Mr. Lionel Brough was altogether inimitable. Words cannot 
describe his pompous geniality and humorous self-appreciation. He was 
ably supported in the comic business by Mr. Roberts, cleverly made-up as 
a typical provincial usurer—a village Shylock, duly provided with an undu- 
tiful Jessica—I should say Jessamine. Of the gentlemen cast for the two 
conspicuous parts of Buckingham and Rochester, the less said the better. 
Their performances (I use the word under protest) are calculated to 
awaken sorrow rather than anger. Not being able to say anything agree- 
able of Mr. Walsham’s Falcon, I will pass over that character in silence. 
Mr. Wheatman does not realize my ideal of the “laughter-loving King,” 
although he has that monarch’s pet imprecation very pat. He might play 
the Stranger well—or Mawworm—or indeed any part demanding a settled 
gloom in its representative. As Charles Stuart he is a thought too lugu- 
brious. The choruses are sung to perfection; the orchestra, under Mr. 
Jacob’s masterly guidance, is all that a musician could wish it to be, and 
the scenery, costumes, and appointments leave nothing to be desired. To 
be pretty, well made, and musically intelligent appears to be the rule, not 
the exception, amongst the singing supers at the Avenue. 

Wm. BeEatty-KINGsTON. 
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Our Play=Bor. 


“COMEDY AND TRAGEDY.” 


An Original Drama, in One Act, by W.S. Gitsert. Produced at the Lyceum Theatre, 
on Saturday, January 26, 1884. 


Duc d’Orléans.., ... Mr, J. H. BARNEs, | De Courcelles... ... Mr. Francis RAPHAEL. 
D’Aulnay... ... .... Mr, GEORGE ALEXANDER. Viscomtede Mauzun Mr. Newton CHISNELL. 
Doctor Choquart ... Mr, E. F. Focar. De Broglio ... ... Mr. Gitrespiz Lewis. 
Abbé Dubois... ... Mr. E. Marcu. a ees eee eee Mr. WALTER RUSSELL. 
DeGrancy ... ... Mr. FRANK GRIFFIN, auline .., ... ... Muss O’ReILty. 

lela Ferté ... Mr. ARTHUR LEwis. EEE? sep sca abs Miss Mary ANDERSON. 


Mr. W. S. GitBErT follows the example set by his old friend, Thomas 
Robertson, in sketching out the framework of a proposed play as a novelette 
or short story before he arranges it for the use of the stage. If a scenario 
has to be made, it is just as well to do it in this form as any other—to 
publish it and be paid for it. The promise held out when “Comedy and 
‘Tragedy” was printed as a short story in a Christmas Annual, called “‘ The 
Stage Door,” has not been belied. It turns out to be a capital little play, 
and just the thing for an actress of power and versatility. It has been said 
that “ Comedy and Tragedy” was specially written for Miss Mary Anderson. 
The statement is questionable. Long before Miss Anderson arrived in this 
country, the idea was submitted to several of our leading actresses. The 
plot is simply this :—An actress of the Cumédie Frangaise, at the time of 
the French Regency, enamoured of her husband, who is devoted to her, is 
persecuted by the attentions of the Regent himself. She can only free 
herself from his odious flattery by a ruse. Giving out that she is weary of 
married life, she invites a select company to meet the Regent, and, when 
she has primed them with wine, she, Deborah-like, lures her persecutor on 
to his doom. Just when he is at the feet of Clarice the husband enters, 
and challenges the Regent to mortal combat. At first the challenge is 
indignantly refused, on the plea that the challenger is an actor; but when 
he tears up his engagement in the Regent’s face, there is no reason why he 
should not have the satisfaction of a gentleman. So the antagonists go out 
into the garden to fight, whilst Clarice undertakes to keep the coast clear. 
Her guests enter, and in order to amuse them and to distract their attention, 
she offers to oblige them with an improvisation. In the middle of it she 
hears from the garden a cry of agony—the wail of a wounded man. Her 
intercession that the door should be opened is taken for acting of the most 
brilliant kind by her guests ; and it is only when the doctor sees that the 
grief is real and the agony true, that the appeal of Clarice is listened to. 
The doofs are'opened, and the unwounded husband stands in the doorway. 

Such &n opportunity for the display of her full power is given to very few 
actresses. Allis sudden, quick, and impulsive ; and, as may be imagined, the 
strength of Miss Mary Anderson was tested tothe utmost. In our opinion, 
she failed to display either comedy sufficiently delicate, or tragedy adequately 
powerful. Her comedy was laboured ; her tragedy artificial. Attacking the 
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subject with tremendous energy, she never lost her individuality in the 
illusion. It was always Miss Mary Anderson, and never Clarice. It is 
here, indeed, where Miss Anderson falls short of the highest expression of 
her art. Beautiful as she may be as Parthenia, as Pauline, as Galatea, and 
as Clarice, she is always Miss Anderson in different costumes. She is a 
very clever actress always—an extremely painstaking and useful actress ; 
but in no performance is there a scintillation of genius, or a suggestion of 
sensibility. The support of Mr. J. H. Barnes and Mr. George Alexander 
is adequate, but not extraordinary ; but it struck us, on the occasion of the 
first performance, that much was wanting in the stage-management in order 
to help the illusion. 

There have been strong expressions of opinion antagonistic to the play, 
but we remain unconvinced by them. The trap of Clarice is coarsely 
likened to that of Mr. and Mrs. Manning, who murdered an exciseman, 
known as O’Connor, at Bermondsey, in the year 1849. There is really no 
similarity whatever. The Mannings simply inveigled their victim into a 
cellar; Mrs. Manning shot him, “just as she would shoot a cat,” to use 
her own infamous words ; and her husband, “who never liked the fellow, 
finished him off with a ripping chisel.” The husband of Clarice, how- 
ever, though he entraps the Regent, offers him fair and honourable com- 
bat. There is as much chance for the one man as the other ; in fact, the 
odds are considerably in favour of the Regent, who is an expert swords- 
man. When Clarice sends out her husband to fight, she sends him to what 
is apparently certain death. If anyone is trapped, it is the husband; not 
the lover. The play is extremely effective, and it will be highly valued by 
expert actresses who have both the comic and tragic stops at command. 
It would be extremely interesting to see Mrs. Kendal as Clarice. 


“ CAMARALZAMAN.” 


A New Burlesque Fairy Drama, in a Prologue and Three Acts, by F.C. BuRNAND. 
Produced at the Gaiety Theatre, on Thursday, January 31, 1884. 


ee eae Mr. W. Eton. Toko + «+ ss Mauss E, BrouGuton. 

Camaralzaman ... ... ... Miss E. FARREN. Badoura... ... ... ... Muss C, GILcurist. 

The Sharina ... ... .. ... Muss BALL. The Djin Danasch .., Mr. E. Terry. 

Wun Lung ... ... .. .. Mr. T. Squire. Li Kwinki ... ... .. MR. WARDE. 

Mons. Le Duc d’Em- Maimouné ... ... ... Miss P. BrRouGHTON, 
Broglio.., ... 20s soo oe Mr. Sourar. Stella... ... o« ... Miss M. Watson. 

Lo Slang... ... ... ... ... Miss HANDLEY. Gemma .., «. Muss P. Watson. 

Zee Zning ... ... ... «. Mauss Ross. Lucida .» Miss OLiver. 


Tuis is a burlesque of the familiar Gaiety pattern, cn which serious 
criticism is wasted. It is held to be amusing by those who like such 
things, and shows off Mr. E. Terry, Miss Farren, and Miss Gilchrist as 
advantageously as the entertainment will permit. The pretties‘ thing in it, 
however, is the acting of Miss Phyllis Broughton, who remiuis one of 
burlesque when it was not hopelessly allied to vulgarity, and taken under 
the dubious protection of men who, destitute of sincerity on any subject 
under heaven, flavour their so-called criticisms with the scent of the 
cigarette and the nauseous taste of the everlasting cocktail. 
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“PAW CLAWDIAN ; OR, THE ROMAN AWRY.” 


A Travestie on Messrs. WiLts and Herman’s play, “‘ Claudian,” in One Act, by F. C. BuRNAND, 
Produced at Toole’s Theatre, on Thursday, February 14, 1884. 


Clawdian Andlivates... Mr. J. L. Too.e, peaeue cia hae mg Grorce SHELTON, 
a Clement... Mr. E. D. Warp. ain. acd. 60 cco | MEL. Wo RUNTOR, 
Theorus... ... .. ... Miss Betta WALLIS. ad Mas «+ eee eee Miss Marie Linpen, 
Zosimus... ... ... .. Muss Kate Carr. Scrogginos ... ... Mr. JACKSON. 
Volpas ... ... ... «. Mr. W. CHEESMAN. Hedgos... ... ... -- Mr. Tompkyns. 
Symachus Se a Miss Lyp1a RACHEL. | a) 
ee: oie Sap Mr. H. Cusuinc. Tria... see wee eee ~Miss MONTAGUE. 
Demos... ... ... ... Miss WoLSELEY. Threea ... ... ... «-- Miss M. Srppons. 
BIBTORR 9 nee | osc ste Miss Emity THORNE, Konstabularii  ... ... Mr. CARLISLE. 
Little ne tcaris ... MAsTER JoNEs. Heranthera.., ... .... Miss Lawiss. 
Sambo . bie Mr. C. Brunton, 





ONE of the erry burlesques Mr. Burnand has written for many years ; a good 
subject capitally treated, a clever book excellently interpreted. A greater 
contrast between that which delights the “ masher” and amuses the general 
public could not be afforded than this play. It is inoffensive, and bubbling 
over with the rich wine of good-nature. Where all play so well, it is 
invidious to select any one for particular praise. Mr. Toole as Clawdian 
is the funniest thing that the dramatic year has produced—a parody quite 
complete and admirable. Miss Marie Linden is even better than she was 
as Fedora; and no one will wish to hear comic songs better sung than by 
Mr. E. D. Ward. Mr. Shelton also isa better burlesque actor than dozens 
who have a greater reputation. To describe such a play as this would be 
waste of time. It isa thing to be seen ; and once seen will be appreciated 
as true fun, and a welcome change after the dull stuff that is often palmed 
off on us as wit. Thank heaven “ Paw Claudian” is not approved by the 
critical chappie. It is too clever for his drink-sodden brain. 





“PERIL.” 


A Version by SaviLe Rowe and B. C. StepHenson of Sardou’s ‘‘ Nos Intimes.” 
Revived at the Haymarket Theatre on Saturday, February 16, 1884. 


Sir George Ormond, Percy Grafton... ... Mr. H. EversFie_p. 
(See Mr, Forses-RoBERTSON. — see eee vee ~=MR. Percy VERNON. 

Sir Woodbine Graf- Kem «» «« Mr. Stewart Dawson. 
ton, K.C.S.I.  .... Mr. ALFRED BisHop. toda [ey as ak Mrs. BERNARD-BEERE. 

Captain Bradford ... a H. B. Conway, Lucy Ormond... ... Miss Jutta Gwynne. 

Dr. Thornton ... ... Mr. BANCROFT. Mrs. Crossley Beck Mrs. CANNINGE. 

Mr. Crossley Beck Mr. C. BRooKFIELD, PIE sts ses, -see Miss AuGusTa WILTON. 


AFTER a somewhat transitory reign at the Haymarket Theatre, “ Lords and 
Commons” has at last been laid upon the shelf, and in its place we are 
presented with an English adaptation of M. Sardou’s “ Nos Intimes.” The 
present revival of “ Peril” seems as likely as at any previous time to 
become a favourite with the public in general, whether the play be 
considered as a study of human nature under varied forms and aspects, or 
simply as a domestic drama admirably worked out to its minutest details. 
We have not far to seek for a reason to our assertion if we pause for a few 
moments to make acquaintance with the principal characters who are in- 
troduced to us in this play. 

Lady Ormond, a young beautiful girl, full of high-flown sentiment and 
romance, has linked her life with a man whose faith and devotion, however 
absolute, have failed to satisfy a craving for mutual sympathy and com- 
panionship which fill his wife’s heart. Fully sensible of her husband’s 
goodness and nobility of character, the woman is still, as it were, un- 
conquered in her fancies, which all too } sane prompt her, like a heedless 
child, to play with fire. 
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Temptation comes across her path in the shape of Captain Bradford, a 
young man of her own age—worldly as she is innocent, but able by 
flattering words and winning looks to arouse his hostess’ interest in a way 
which fosters his vanity, if it does nothing more. 

Lady Ormond, unconscious of evil, allows herself to drift with the 
stream, not only happy in the acquisition of a new friend, but encouraged 
in her conduct by that of her husband who, ever mindful of his wife’s 
wellbeing, sees no harm in her close companionship with his guest, until the 
voices of friends arouse suspicions, which eat into the man’s heart with 
anguish as the idea suddenly dawns upon him that his most valued and 
greatest of treasures, his wife, may through the whispered words of a 
stranger, be unfaithful to him in thought, if not in deed. 

Bewildered with grief, Sir George resolves to find out the truth for 
himself, Late though it be, he gives out that he is unexpectedly called 
away from home. There is little more to be said; only a parting look, a 
farewell embrace, and Lady Ormond finds herself alone in her drawing- 
room sorely perplexed as to the cause of her husband’s hasty departure. 
Suddenly she is aroused from her dreams by a passing footstep. Whose can 
it be at this hour of night? 

She turns, and finds herself in the presence of Captain Bradford. What 
is the meaning of his being here? It is beyond her powers of compre- 
hension to understand. The complete innocence of the woman is entirely 
mystified as much by the man’s look as by the impassioned words which 
are hurriedly poured into her ears. Anawful fear takes possession of her 
heart : all she desires is to escape from the voice which so fearfully destroys 
her peace of mind. 

The wife’s love for her husband unconsciously quickens her capacity for 
stratagem. ‘Hush! there is a step upon the stair!” and, as the words 
are repeated with terrified earnestness, her lover’s arms instinctively relax 
their hold as he slowly moves towards the open window. She, quivering 
with excitement, waits and waits, until, his foot upon the balcony, she 
turns. With one supreme effort the shutter is drawn together, and, as the 
heavy bar reaches its socket, the woman sinks upon the ground, prostrate 
with an agony of fear and terror, which is only allayed by the welcome 
sound of her husband’s voice and the warm embrace he bestows upon her. 
We think it must be generally admitted how completely the interest and 
right comprehension of this play hinges as much upon the pure, innocent 
nature of the heroine, as upon the calm, dignified bearing of her husband. 

The highest praise must be awarded Mrs. Bernard-Beere for the untiring 
earnestness of purpose and feeling which she portrays as Lady Ormond. 
Mrs. Beere’s heart is evidently in her work, and, as ever, her great talent 
demands our warmest and most heartfelt admiration. But apart from all 
abstract admiration of her talent, it is to be regretted that this clever artist, 
in her manner towards Captain Bradford, rather convinces us of the skilful 
tactics of a woman of the world than those of an innocent and unsophisti- 
cated girl. 

From a certain point of view, Lady Ormond might have been somewhat 
on her guard against the flattering words and tender looks of her husband’s 
friend ; but such an idea, however plausible to some minds, takes from the 
character that rare chance of unconscious purity which ought to be as 
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strongly felt in the scene where the woman rejects her lover’s advances, as 
at any other time throughout the play. 

If such is the case, our sympathies are excited in a way which would be 
absolutely impossible could we think that Lady Ormond had any idea of 
the feelings experienced towards her by Captain Bradford. 

At times, notably in the first and second acts, Mrs. Bernard-Beere invests 
the character with an amount of earnestness which somewhat overweighs 
the part; but, on the other hand, this quality enables her to make the 
ending of the third act admirably impressive. 

Nothing could be better than the look of horror which steals over the 
woman’s face as her lover’s arms cling tightly around her, nor the subse- 
quent expression of relief which flits across her features at the chance of 
escape. These are points which cannot fail to be appreciated in a per- 
formance full of thought and earnest endeavour. 

As Sir George Ormond, Mr. Forbes-Robertson lacks the calm dignity of 
voice and manner which such a part requires. This character is, perhaps, 
the most important one in the play. We must comprehend the man’s utter 
want of sentiment and romance to account for Lady Ormond’s dissatisfac- 
tion, whilst his nobility of character is amply displayed by the forbearance 
he exercises towards the would-be lover of his wife. Mr. Forbes-Robertson 
failed to convince us of the reality of these sentiments ; and so the character 
of Sir George Ormond in his hands practically fell to the ground. Scarcely 
for an instant did we recognize his presence either as master of the house 
or host to his assembled guests. Physically unsuited to the part, one could 
not help wishing that this gentleman had been cast for that of Captain 
Bradford, which, in Mr. Conway’s hands, proved too often a singularly 
lifeless and unimpressive performance. This circumstance is more to be 
wondered at when we take into consideration the poetical though very 
natural sentiments of Captain Bradford, which, given with the slightest 
fervour of expression, could not fail to be rightly appreciated by the most 
practical of audiences. Mr. Conway, however, looked the part to perfec- 
tion. He-was a thorough gentleman. 

Mr. Bancroft has probably never been seen to greater advantage than in 
the part of Dr. Thornton, a true and loyal friend to the family in general. 
Saving for an occasional slowness of articulation, the performance is most 
admirable in every respect; and the smart, sententious lines awarded 
to the Doctor soon took the fancy of the house. The same may be said 
of the Sir Woodbine Grafton of Mr. Alfred Bishop—a minute and finished 
study. Mr. Brookfield is excellently made up as Mr. Crossley Beck ; but 
why does this clever actor so fluctuatingly imitate the manner and voice of 
Mr. H. Kemble? Mrs. Canninge as Mrs. Beck is all that could be 
desired ; and last, though not least, must we mention the Percy Grafton 
admirably portrayed by Mr. H. Eversfield. ‘The by-play of this “ model 
youth” in act i. is as true to Nature as it is original in conception. 

Judging by the cordial reception which awaited the play on the first 
night of its present revival, “ Peril” may be pretty confidently asserted to 
have taken a new lease of life. Possessing many faults, its characters can 
never be said to resemble those of lay figures. In their strong indivi- 
duality and uniform consistency to Nature, they cannot fail in affording a 

most enjoyable evening’s amusement to the theatre-loving public. 
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That Sardou’s famous play has been adapted at all, or that it is likely to 
interest the general public, appears to be resented as a personal affront to 
them individually by -several of the able writers who are condescending 
enough to favour us with an opinion on the object, form and literary colour 
of a work they have evidently never read. The fact that Sardou was 
listened to. in 1876, and is likely to be listened to again in 1884, causes 
them to shed very many bitter tears. They have all got very profound 
views of Sardou’s play without ever having taken the trouble to read it. 
One tells us that Caussade was a gardener, another a stockbroker, a third 
a bourgeois citizen, a fourth a retired country gentleman; all are agreed 
that it was highly improper to make him a baronet, and pretend that Sar- 
dou is misunderstood and misinterpreted in consequence. The fact of 
Caussade being a boor or a baronet interferes very little with the fortunes 
of the play. He is a good-natured, prosy, unsentimental contrast as a 
husband to a fervid, romantic, ynstable lover who interests his wife. That 
is all. The fault of the play, the obvious blot on Sardou’s clever idea, is 
its obvious insincerity. Serious situations result in false effects. The 
audience is tempted, as Mr. Pinero’s audiences have often been tempted, 
to assume an instant interest and to be laughed at for their pains. The 
hare is the gravamen of the dramatic offence; but the play has been 
built on the hare (or fox) episode, and must stand or fall by it. This 
false effect would be patent whether Caussade was a count or a coster- 
monger ; it would be emphasized whether Lady Ormond’s scene with 
Bradford at the close of the second act was played ill or well, 
exaggerated or confined within the limits of pure comedy. If some 
of the gentlemen who are so very learned on the subject of a play they 
have not taken the trouble to read, had studied Sardou instead of mis- 
representing him, their well-intentioned advice might have been more 
valuable than it is. They would then have seen what really has been done 
to Sardou’s play instead of surmising what has not been done. They would 
then see how Bradford has been turned from a vulgar, conceited coxcomb, 
a seducer of the old French type, into a not wholly objectionable and dis- 
gusting person; how Abdallah has disappeared from the scene, and how 
other alterations have been made in dialogue and sentiment to make the 
play possible for an English audience. It is very clever no doubt to surmise 
what Sardou ought to have done, and then boldly to say that he did it, but 
this convenient process does not inspire much confidence in contemporary 
criticism. One writer is sublimely dogmatic. He boldly states that 
in 1876 not a critic in existence was idiot enough to approve of “ Peril” as 
a play, but that the public were so supremely silly as to like the play when 
they were told not to do so. If this were true, it might be very clever, but 
it labours under the disadvantage of being false ; confident of the truth of 
this false assertion, he states—on the strength of the verdict of the first 
night—that the public is now so educated that they will believe the phantom 
critics, and distrust their personal judgment. That is to say, sitting at the 
first representation on a certain Saturday he knows by a certain gift of 
prophecy with which he is endowed, absolutely what the criticiser of the 
following week will think. This inspired prophet might as well have 
postponed his doze in order to see that Mr. Bancroft, who plays Dr. 
Thornton, shoots no hare or any other animal in the play, and if he had 
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studied the playbill, sundry other little obvious inaccuracies might have 
been avoided. It is very painful no doubt to find that the public of 1876, 
and the American public of 1884, were impertinent enough to run counter 
to critical opinion, and if it should prove to be the case—as is very likely 
—that the Haymarket audiences of the next few weeks put up with the 
artificiality and false effect of Sardou for the sake of his after-brilliancy, his 
cleverness, and his stage craft, it is to be: feared that all these eritical tears 
will have been shed in vain, and that some of these afflicted gentlemen must 
make up their mind to “grin and bear it.” 


“MARGERY’S LOVERS.” 


An Original Comet, | in Three Acts, by J. BRANDER MATTHEWS. Produced at the 
urt Theatre, on Monday, February 18, 1884. 

Colonel eens «« -Mr. Epmunp Maurice. Mr. Grant... 
Mr. Joun CLAYTON. ules ... - Mr, Girsert Trent. 


Rider BE Blackburn... Mr. ArTHUR CE&cIL. argery Sinaia’ Mrs. BeERsouM-TREE, 
Sefior Lopez Mr. MACKINTOSH. Mrs. Sara Webster... Mrs. Joun Woop. 

Algie Fielding Mr, C. CARTWRIGHT. U ’ 

For the sake of bare record, it is necessary to give the cast of a very 
unfortunate play, whose constitution was not sufficiently robust to out- 
live the sorrowful astonishment of a first-night audience. The comedy 
had no backbone, and no acting, however good, could save it. Still, for 
all that, Mr. John Clayton, Mr. Arthur Cecil, Mrs. John Wood, Mrs. 
Beerbohm-Tree, and Mr. Cartwright, did what they could to prolong a 
miserable existence. 


. Mr. Cuarres Coore, 


xo 
Mizpah ! 


[And Laban said: This heap is a witness between me and thee this day. Therefore 
was the name of it called Galeed and Mizpah ; for he said, The Lord watch between 
me and thee when we are absent one from another.—Gen. xxxi. 48, 49.] 

HEN we are parted—pray! but do not weep ; 
My spirit in the air is wandering ; 
Love is an hour of life ; with death comes sleep: 
The night’s a dream ; the day awakening. 
The Lord watch over us where’er we stray, 
One from another be it night or day, 
Be this our covenant apart, alone, 
Carve thou this sign upon Love’s altar stone. 
Mizpah ! 


Whilst we are waiting—hope ; but do not grieve, 
There is some sunshine on the darkest day ; 
Around Love’s monument fresh garlands weave ; 
Despair not thou, my heart—but only pray! 
The Lord watch over us, twixt me and thee, 
When we are absent, if we parted be. 
Be this our covenant, by faith alone, 
Carve thou our sign upon Love’s altar stone. 


Mizpah ! 
February, 1884. 


NEW SERIES.—VOL. III. 
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Our Omnibus=Bor. 


HE moral vision of Mr. Robert Buchanan is temporarily obscured. 
He defends the indefensible action of helping himself to the story of 
Georges Ohnet for dramatic purposes on the plea that he did not know 
that the author of “ Le Maitre de Forges” wanted his own property, and was 
not anxious to make it a present to Mr. Robert Buchanan. He did not know 
it, because he did not apparently want to be enlightened to the contrary. The 
expenditure of twopence-halfpenny on a postage stamp for France would 
have cleared up any doubt on the matter, and assured Mr. Buchanan 
whether the reports in the Parisian papers were true or false. On the very 
night that “ Lady Clare” was produced at the Globe Theatre it was as well 
known in London as it was known in Paris that the dramatic version of 
“Le Maitre de Forges” by Ohnet was not only written but accepted and in 
rehearsal at the Gymnase Theatre. If there were dramatic critics present 
who were ignorant of the origin of “ Lady Clare,” and ascribed it to Belot 
and not to Ohnet, the fault rested with Mr. Robert Buchanan, who was 
bound by every principle of courtesy and good taste to declare where the play 
came from, and not compel the critics to ferret it out for themselves and lay 
a bill of indictment against the borrower. The very next morning all London 
knew that “ Lady Clare” was not an original play. The very next morning 
Mr. Buchanan was challenged to say whether “‘ Lady Clare” was or was not the 
story of “Le Maitre de Forges,” taken with or without authority but without 
acknowledgment. It will be for Messrs. Hare and Kendal, in England, and 
for Mr. Wallack, in America, to say how far they have suffered from the 
prior production of “Lady Clare.” My own opinion is that they will not 
suffer in the least, because Ohnet has treated his work like a dramatist. 
What Ohnet thinks of Mr. Buchanan and his works will be found in 7he 
£ra, the organ to which Mr. Robert Buchanan is in the habit of appealing 
when he desires to impeach the honour of his contemporaries. If I were 
to turn to one of the many excellent novels of Mr. Robert Buchanan and 
to help myself to one of his plots in order to make a play out of it, as I 
should have a perfect right to do according to our iniquitous law, I should 
consider that I had done Mr. Buchanan a great wrong, and so would he! I 
hold that a man’s literary invention is a man’s absolute property, and the 
borrowing does not become less shabby because it is perpetrated on a 
Frenchman whose dramatic work in this country has a marketable value. 


Ere now pantomime in the provinces has once again finished its annual 
reign ; the “last nights” have passed, the “principals” have partaken of 
their benefits, and the dying clown has, for the time being, as Grimaldi 
expressed it in his farewell address at Drury Lane, “jumped his last jump, 
filched his last oyster, and boiled his last sausage.” The green baize 
curtain, which is still sacred in the country theatres, has fallen for the last 
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time this season on harlequin and his jovial companions, the good fairy has 
relapsed into temporary obscurity, the happy prince and the loving princess 
have returned to their ordinary employment in the “legitimate” drama, and 
the elves and sprites of the “opening” scenes have gone back to their 
mothers and their drudgery. The prudent manager has already determined 
upon the subject of his next Christmas production, engaged his company, 
and decided upon his chief attractions for the prospective season of 
merriment. In his mind’s eye he has determined upon his processions, 
his marches, and the great spectacle that is to be the talk of the town in a 
few months. The musical conductor waits until later on in the year to 
arrange his music, but the greater part of the ensuing pantomime is 
sketched out and in preparation. The scenic artist is busy designing the 
transformation scene which is to astonish both the children and their elders 
next December, and some other artist is at work with designs for the new 
dresses. All this being so, it may seem rather late in the day to refer to 
the dead and dying pantomimes, but I cannot resist telling of some of the 
best things that I saw in Liverpool and Leeds last month. 

Conveyed to the former city in four hours and a half, a rapid journey, 
accomplished by the aid of the excellent train-service of the London and 
North-Western Railway Company, I found Liverpool in its usual state of 
alternate sunshine and dreaching rain. Having refreshed the “ inner man” 
with that nourishment with which it is uncomfortable to dispense, I straight- 
way repaired to the Alexandra Theatre, over which Mrs. Edward Saker now 
presides so ably, and there I witnessed an entire “ grand comic Christmas 

_ pantomime,” written by Mr. T. F. Doyle, and entitled ‘Jack the Giant 
Killer.” If not very exciting, it proved a highly enjoyable entertainment. 
Some of the scenes were really beautiful, and Mr. John Brunton deserves 
great praise for his exquisite painting. The silver-armour scene was a 
splendid spectacle, reflecting great credit upon Mr. G. W. Harris, Mrs. 
Saker’s ingenious stage-manager. Miss Marie Loftus being ill, her place 
as Jack was taken by Miss Norah Durham, a pleasing young actress, who 
should make a mark on the stage. She played the part capitally, and may 
be sincerely congratulated upon her success. Other parts were filled by 
the author, Mr. Doyle, Miss Fanny Marriott, Mr. James Damers, and Mr. 
E. S. Gofton. The music at the Alexandra Theatre is under the direction 
of Mr. John Ross, an accomplished musician, who always provides his 
hearers with charming melodies. 

At the Prince of Wales Theatre, in Clayton Square, there is no room 
for elaborate spectacular display, so Mr. Frank Emery—who is a shrewd 
manager and knows his public—gives his patrons plenty of honest laughter 
instead. He therefore called in the assistance of Mr. Fred. J. Stimson, a 
great provincial favourite, who re-arranged one of the late J. F. McArdle’s 
“ books” of “ Beauty and the Beast” with a fortunate result. Mr. Stimson 
also appeared as one of the ugly sisters, and did not, as men in women’s 
clothes on the stage often do, make himself obtrusive. The Beauty was 
represented by Miss Maude Branscombe, who has greatly improved in her 
acting of late, and who sings charmingly. Mr. Henry Coulsone played 
the Beast with success, and Mr. Sydney Price was one of the best demons 
I have seen. But the hit of the pantomime was undoubtedly made by 
M 2 
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Mr. E. J. Lonnen, who played a page-boy with a quaint, irresistible humour 
that seldom finds its way to the stage at pantomime time. His singing of 
a mock-serious ballad was immensely funny, and thoroughly deserved the 
great applause which it received. Mr. Fawcett Lomax, Mr. A. B. Tapping, 
and Miss Alice Burville, also assisted the fun of the piece. Miss Jennie 
Wilton made a bright little page ; and Mdlle. Rosa and her troupe were 
evidently in high favour with the audience. 

Seldom does the pantomime stage hold so brilliant a production as 
“Humpty Dumpty,” as presented at the Grand Theatre, Leeds. The 
“book” is from the pen of Mr. J. Wilton Jones, and Mr. Wilson Barrett 
has evidently spared no expense in mounting the extravaganza. Some of 
the loveliest scenes were “‘the haunted forest” and “the dismal swamp,” 
painted by Mr. Bruce Smith; “the silver city by moonlight,” from the 
brush of Mr. Walter Hann; and the splendid transformation, “ Oceana,” by 
Mr. Louis Edouard. A very fine scene, too, was Mr. Stafford Hall’s 
interior of the king’s palace, where a very interesting heraldic procession 
designed by Mr. John Thornton, and a ballet, arranged by Mr. Lee 
Anderson, took place. The principal parts were capitally played by Mr. 
Alfred Hemming, Miss Retta Walton, Miss Lizzie Coote, and Miss 
Helena Lisle. Mr. Henry Hastings, Mr. Barrett’s local stage-manager, 
made the most of his opportunities, and produced a splendid spectacle. 
What a magnificent stage this is to work with, and what a beautiful building 
for the audience, who can see the stage from the highest point of the 
gallery, or the back of the pit. When we have any new theatres to be 
erected in London, Mr. Watson should be brought from Leeds to build us 
a similar playhouse to the Grand Theatre. 


Miss Amy Roselle, whose photograph appears in this number, was born 
in London, and first appeared upon the stage in childhood at the Theatre 
Royal, Exeter, acting with her brother, Master Percy Roselle. Afterwards 
she was engaged at the Cardiff, Swansea, and Plymouth theatres in 
succession ; and was then engaged by the late E. A. Sothern to support 
him in the provinces. In 1871, she made her début on the London 
stage, at the Haymarket Theatre, as Lady Teazle; and in May of that 
year appeared with Mr. Sothern at the same theatre, in a comedy by 
H. J. Byron, entitled, ‘‘An English Gentleman; or, the Squire’s Last 
Shilling.” Having played at the Haymarket until the end of the season, 
Miss Roselle accepted an engagement to play with Mr. Sothern in the 
United States. Returning to London in 1872, in September of that 
year she was engaged by Mr. Chatterton to support the late 
Samuel Phelps and Mr. Creswick in Shakesperian parts at the Princess’s 
Theatre. Among the characters she there undertook were Portia, 
Desdemona, Ophelia, and Julie de Mortemar (“Richelieu”). | Subse- 
quently she performed at the Haymarket Theatre (January 3, 1874), 
Eve van Brugh in W. S. Gilbert’s “ Charity.” Saturday, January 16, 1875, 
first performance at the Vaudville Theatre of H. J. Byron’s comedy, 
“Our Boys,” Miss Roselle sustained the part of Mary Melrose. In 
1878 she was engaged by Mr. and Mrs. Kendal to support them on 
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tour in “Diplomacy,” playing the part of Dora. In 1879, she accepted 
an engagement at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, and in January appeared 
there in a revival of “Caste,” as Esther Eccles. On June 2 of that year 
she appeared as Gervaise, at the Adelphi Theatre, in the first produc- 
tion of Mr. Charles Reade’s drama, “ Drink.” At the Court Theatre she 
appeared as the Princess de Bouillon to the Adrienne Lecouvreur of 
Madame Modjeska ; ‘and, at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, on December 
18, 1880, she played Rosalie (a part which she had previously acted in the 
country), in “A New Trial,” Mr. Coghlan’s adaptation of “La Morte 
Civile.” At the same theatre, on February 2 following, she appeared as 
Mrs. Blyth, in the first performance of Mr. Burnand’s play, ‘‘ The Colonel.” 
She continued to act that. part during the long run of the piece ; and, on 
November 18, 1882, she played Mary Hope in “ Love and Money,” at the 
Adelphi Theatre. Her last part was that of Cynisca in ‘ Pygmalion and 
Galatea,” at the Lyceum Theatre, on December 8 last. 


Mr. H. B. Conway was born in 1850, and educated at Rossell School 
and the University of Berlin. He made his first appearance on the stage 
at the Olympic Theatre in November, 1872, in the part of Bernard, in 
Dubourg’s play, “ Without Love.” Subsequently, he sustained the part of 
David Copperfield in a revival of “ Litile Em’ly.” In 1873, September 27, 
in a revival of “ Richelieu” at the Lyceum Theatre, Mr. Conway acted the 
part of Francois. At the same theatre, during subsequent seasons, he 
appeared in the following parts—viz., Christian, in “The Bells ;’ Lord 
Moray, in “‘ Charles the First ;’ Comte de Flamarens, in “ Philip ;” and as 
Osric, during the long run of “ Hamlet.” In August, 1875, he joined the 
company of the Haymarket Theatre, and opened there as Dick Dowlas, in 
a version of the younger Colman’s comedy, “The Heir-at-Law.” On 
Monday, January 17, 1876, he sustained the part of Romeo, in a revival of 
Shakespeare’s tragedy at the same theatre. At the Haymarket Theatre 
and in the country, Mr. Conway has at various times acted the following 
parts with the late Adelaide Neilson :—Orlando, in “ As You Like It ;” 
Lucio, in “ Measure for Measure ;” Lord Tinsel, in “The Hunchback ;” 
Sebastian, in ‘“ Twelfth Night,” in addition to various characters in less 
important pieces. In 1876 he joined the company of the Royal Court 
Theatre, and on November 2, played there the part of Fred Meredith in a 
piece entitled “The Brothers.” His careful acting of this character 
received favourable notice. In August, 1878, Mr. Conway joined the 
company of the Prince of Wales’s Theatre for juvenile lead. He appeared 
there as Julian Beauclerc, in “ Diplomacy;” and on Saturday, May 31, 
1879, in a revival of Mr. Buckstone’s comic drama, “Good for Nothing,” 
Mr. Conway played the part of Charlie, and in Mr. Palgrave Simpson’s 
farce, ‘‘ Heads or Tails,” Harold Dyecaster. On January 31, 1880, the 
occasion of the re-opening of the Haymarket Theatre, he acted Alfred 
Evelyn, in “ Money,” and in “ School,” on May 1, he acted Lord Beaufoy. 
At the same house he has also appeared as De Neuville, in “ Plot and 
Passion ;” Mr. Wentworth, in a “ Lesson;” Angus MacAlister, in ‘ Ours ;” 
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Philip Eden, in “ Odette ;” George. d’Alroy, in “ Caste ;” Lord Beaufoy, de 
Siriex, in “ Fédora ;” and Captain Bradford, in “ Peril.” 


Messrs. Herman and Wills’ play, “ Claudian,” was brought out for the 
first time in the provinces at the Theatre Royal, Hull, on February 4. It 
was received with every sign of success on the first night, when the play 
went better, indeed, than on the first night in London. It is admirably 
mounted in the country, and the manner in which the groupings and stage 
details are carried out, show that there has been no want of pains on the 
part of Mr. Charles Cathcart and Mr. Alfred Cuthbert, who are responsible 
for the production of the play in the country. The company, under the 
direction of Mr. Leonard Boyrie, is an excellent one, and Mr. Wilson 
Barrett is fortunate in having also secured that excellent actor to 
sustain the titular character. Mr. Boyne fully grasps the meaning of the 
part, which he sustains with dignity, fervour, and pathos. He moreover 
looks the character, and he renders due effect to the dialogue. Miss C. 
Grahame makes a gentle, natural, winning representative of Almida. The 
Holy Clement is acted by Mr. J. Dewhurst, who not only impresses 
but thrills his audience by his powerful delivery of the famous curse in the 
prologue. Miss Maggie Hunt is excellent as Serena, and Mr. d’Esterre 
Guinness as Agazil, Mr. Chas. K. Chute as Theorus, Mr. W. E. Blatchley 
as Belos, and Mr. Richard Dalton as Alcares, all render valuable assistance 
to the cast. The song in the first act is charmingly given by Miss Mary 
Lennard, and Miss Georgina Kuhe, as Sabella, makes a successful first 
appearance on the professional stage. 


During February Mr. Wilson Barrett’s “ Lights o’ London” Company 
played “The Silver King” at Southampton and Portsmouth with much 
success. The hero, Wilfrid Denver, was acted by Mr. Alfred Bucklaw, and 
Miss Maud Milton was Nellie Denver. Mr. Tom Paulton as Daniel 
Jaikes, Mr. C. Fabert as Baxter, and Mr. G. R. Peach as Captain Skinner, 
were of good use in the play. 


This is the kind of letter that an editor loves to.receive. It is dated 
from Yankton, Dakota Territory, U.S.A., January 17, 1884, and after a 
few remarks complimentary to Henry Irving and his American tour, goes 
on as follows :— 

“While my ink is flowing, allow me to compliment you upon your 
excellent magazine, THE THEATRE. It has been the source of considerable 
pleasure to me for a long time, and particularly so this winter, for, banished 
as I am by business to the wilds of the ‘far northwest,’ I am losing the 
entire theatrical season, and am compelled to subsist wholly upon the press 
for information and enjoyment. You can possibly imagine then with what 
delight I welcome, as an ardent theatre-goer, the regular monthly 
appearance of your Magazine. Long may it wave ! 

“ The January number has just reached me. I shall close this uncalled-for 
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epistle, light a pipe, and proceed to digest the contents of said number ; 
with its aid I may perhaps be enabled to imagine myself in the ‘ orchestra 
front row right’ of some ‘temple of the drama.’ I hope so, for I yearn 
to once again find myself on the hither side of a row of footlights. 

“In the degenerate parlance of the wild west, ‘it’s cussed mean’ that I 
am unable to witness Mr. Irving’s performances. I doubt whether THE 
THEATRE even can reconcile me to the loss of them. However, the 
current number looks remarkably attractive, and shall have its own way 
with me, 


“ Please pardon this outburst, and accept the kindest wishes of a steady 
reader.” 


I have received the following letter from Mr. L. F. Austin :— 

“In the Standard of February 2, there appeared a letter from Mr. 
George Edgar Montgomery, of New York, written to vindicate his reputa- 
tion with English readers against the ‘malicious and stupid’ assertions 
that he is ‘a ten cent poet,’ ‘the youngest and weakest’ of the New York 
dramatic critics, and a confirmed caviller at distinguished actors. Mr, 
Montgomery affirms that these injurious opinions are held only by Mr. 
Irving’s friends, and he suggests that he is the victim of an ‘Irving 
Clique,’ which pursues with relentless animosity every writer who does not 
lavish unqualified praise on the English tragedian. 

“ Any one who has carefully read the American criticisms of Mr. Irving 
will be amused by this fable of the ‘Clique.’ Never was an actor judged 
with more determined discrimination by the journals of a great country ; 
and of the result of this independence Mr. Irving has every reason to be 
proud. He has won his highest encomiums from critics who have been 
most earnest in exposing what they believe to be his errors. It is true that 
Mr. Montgomery stands out of this category altogether. His poems, I fear, 
are not widely read in this country. It is even probable that the English 
public knows little of his pretensions as a dramatic critic. A few specimens 
of his quality in this capacity may, therefore, be interesting to your 
readers. 

“ When Mr. Montgomery saw Mr. Irving for the first time, he made up 
his mind at once. ‘He has no tragic sense and no tragic power,’ was the 
dictum on Mathias. After this, nothing that Mr. Irving could do had the 
smallest effect on the inexorable Montgomery. On this side of the Atlantic 
the actor has a reputation for identifying himself with his best characters, 
for interpreting their very spirit and essence. But after seeing Mathias 
and Charles I., Mr. Montgomery decided that this was exactly the capacity 
Mr. Irving did not possess, and that he could not play Hamlet, Shy- 
lock, and Louis XI. Criticism conducted on this principle is very 
plain sailing.. You see a great actor once or twice, and then imagine that 
you have got his measure. Mr. Montgomery is not the first man who has 
tried this superficial plan with Mr. Irving. A much abler critic, Mr. 
William Archer, began his studies of the actor in a similar way ; but in his 
latest essay he has confessed his mistake. When Mr. Montgomery has 
had the advantage.of Mr. Archer’s experience, he may regret the indiscre- 
tion of his early dogmas., 
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“Mr. Irving, it seems, has ‘no genuine dramatic feeling,’ no emotional 
sincerity, no inspiration, no enthusiasm. He cannot be a tragic actor, and 
he is not even a great melodramatic actor. He shows only the outside of 
Mathias, not the man’s spiritual nature. He never ‘feels’ the character. 
It is the same with Charles I. Mr. Irving never feels anything. As 
the Martyr King he is merely false and stilted. He has no real dramatic 
sympathy with noble and refined sentiments. It is only in characters 
‘debased by crime, abnormal, and repulsive,’ that he acts with ‘a 
natural impulse.’ Yet Mr. Montgomery is inversely conscious of the 
difficulties of measuring Mr. Irving in this fashion. If Mathias is acted 
with ‘a natural impulse,’ the actor must enter into the spirit of the cha- 
racter. Mr. Montgomery admits that as Charles, Mr. Irving is sometimes 
‘dignified and meaning ;’ so it may be presumed that there is a natural 
impulse in this performance. Louis XI. is ‘exceedingly effective,’ but 
only in a mechanical sense. There is no tragic spirit in the impersonation. 
*In the character of Shylock Mr. Irving amounts to nothing at all.’ 
True, in the Trial scene, ‘his face and manner are full of heart-break,’ 
but this success is merely ‘pictorial.’ ‘Pictorial’ is a very useful word 
to Mr. Montgomery. It saves him the trouble, and the consequent dis- 
comfiture, of analyzing some of Mr. Irving’s greatest effects. To most 
people who know anything about acting, Shylock’s ‘heart-break’ is 
a perfect expression of the man’s soul. It is tragic in the highest sense, 
and it is just that spontaneous expression of ‘the truth and passion of life’ 
which Mr. Montgomery says is the distinctive quality of the great actor. 
But it is dismissed by this critic in an airy fashion as merely ‘pictorial.’ 
As for Lesurques and Dubosc, Mr. Montgomery does not think much of 
either. Dubosc reminds him of Toodles. The brutal drunkenness of the 
closing scene is ‘feebly shown.’ ‘There is no sense of ‘the wild and 
tragic horrors which give point to the situation.’ 

“‘ This is a fair summary of Mr. Montgomery’s ‘ Study of Irving.’ I fancy 
it will astonish the actor’s most severe critics in this country nearly as much 
as it will astonish his friends. ‘There is scarcely an assertion of Mr. Mont- 
gomery’s, with regard to Mr. Irving’s supposed failure as a tragedian, which 
all of us cannot meet with a blank contradiction from our own experience. 
The most amusing part of the business is that Mr. Montgomery gives him- 
self the airs of the acknowledged mentor of the American stage. In his 
letter to the Standard, he tells us that his opinion is valued by all the 
eminent actors, ‘excepting, probably, Mr. Irving.’ What reason Mr. 
Irving has to value the judgment of this hasty and shallow oracle, I leave 
your readers to determine.” 





I have received innumerable letters in connection with the article in the 
last number headed “ First Nights at the Play,” and I print several speci- 
mens of the answers I have been favoured with, as showing what a great 
interest is taken in the subject. The most satisfactory part of the matter 
is that the article had scarcely appeared a few hours before the cap was 
fitted on the head that suited it best, and a brilliant example was given of 
the infallible motto gui sexcuse s'accuse. A weaker apology or a lamer 
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excuse never appeared in print. The public will, I feel assured, soon cease 
to be led by the nose by false guides who unblushingly confess that they 
have not the least sympathy with any serious stage work, and candidly 
own that they go to the theatre to laugh at the performers and to make 
personal remarks upon the audience. Chacun a son godt. And so I leave 
the matter to the good sense of those who have the interest of the stage 
at heart, and who are heartily sick of the abject silliness and fatuous 
frivolity of the “ chappie” school of modern journalism, and all its intoler- 
able vulgarity. 


This letter seems to me to be of considerable importance :— 

“ Playgoers generally owe you their thanks for your timely remarks on 
‘First Nights at the Play.’ That there is no really ‘ organized opposi- 
tion’ I entirely agree with you, judging from what I have seen and heard 
at two houses, and from certain facts which have come to my knowledge. 

““T was present at the Opéra Comique on the occasion of the first per- 
formance of ‘ Musette,’ and, in common with all right-thinking people, 
was intensely disgusted with the ‘rowdyism’ and utter want of good 
breeding there displayed by a certain section of the audience. I was, 
unfortunately for myself, standing at the back of the first circle, not many 
yards from the very centre of the disturbance, and consequently had a 
good opportunity of viewing the participators in the same. They were all 
young and well-dressed, and would probably style themselves—and on 
ordinary occasions be styled—gentlemen. They had evidently dined well, 
and were just in the mood for monkey-like mischief. The faces.of one or 
two seemed familiar, and I have since learned on the best authority that 
they were a number of ‘articled clerks’ and their friends who, after a 
good dinner, so far forgot themselves as to publicly insult a stranger—a 
woman too !—decause the piece was bad. 

“ Again, the disturbance at the Gaiety on the night of the first representa- 
tion of ‘Camaralzaman’ was caused by a knot of men, some of whom, 
when pointed out, I recognized as members of one of the ‘crack’ 
Metropolitan Football Clubs. That they meant any real opposition I 
should doubt; they simply wanted to make a ‘row,’ a course of pro- 
cedure not unpopular with boating and football men of the ‘medical 
student’ class, especially after they have won a match and dined well. 
Such conduct, however, causes the rest of the house, including, of course, 
the actors and actresses, intense annoyance and discomfort. The dis- 
turbances are not caused by the so-called ‘cads,’ but by those usually 
called ‘ gentlemen,’ who conduct themselves as ‘ rowdy cads.’ 

“ There must, in spite of what you say, be some way out of the difficulty, 
and the plan for managers to adopt seems to be this: If a person by 
rendering himself obnoxious to his neighbours, and by continued disturb- 
ance, evidently shows that he ‘means noise,’ let him be requested to 
withdraw. Should he refuse, let him remain till the end of the perform- 
ance and then give him in charge for creating a disturbance, and let the 
charge be pressed to the utmost. The law will assuredly protect the 
manager, and a few such examples will quickly thin the ranks of the 
offenders, who are not, after all, so very numerous.” 
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On the subject of ‘First Nights at the Play,” Mr. A. Harvey writes as 
follows :— 

“As there is a continual talk of an ‘organized opposition’ in the pit, 
will you, with your wonted kindness, allow me a little space to show how 
utterly untrue is the charge. First, who are the ‘first-nighters’ who are 
supposed to be banded together to destroy the chances of a new play? 
There are some thirty men—more or less—who like to be present at first 
performances, preferring to see a play before they have heard or read any- 
thing prejudicing them for or against it. They know nothing cf each other, 
and care less; they meet only at theatre doors, and not a dozen of them 
know each other's names. They are theatrical enthusiasts, and if they 
speak, it is of the theatre; they pick up and drop scraps of theatrical 
news, they exchange criticisms on the latest play, and argue over Mr. 
Irving’s merits as an actor. They are a most harmless one-idea’d set. You 
might stand among them for hours and hear less personal gossip and 
scandal than you could read in the Society journals in five minutes. Of 
course I am speaking of the real ‘first nighters ; of the set who frequent the 
theatres where the more serious work is produced. Of opera-bouffe and 
burlesque audiences I know little, except that ‘ musical’ people, strange 
to say, are generally a much rougher set. I think the strongest proof of an 
absence of organization among us is the experience of the critic who wrote 
to a paper a short time ago saying he established himself in the pit of the 
Savay Theatre on the first night of ‘Princess Ida,’ to watch the 
proceedings of the organized opposition. He does not say what those 
proceedings were, but I fancy if we had been organized he would not have 
seen the rest of the play from the pit, for it was a great blow to us, after 
having waited patiently, under the depressing influences of the rain and the 
queue system, some four hours or more, to find, as we entered, the critic 
in possession, and about twenty people scrambling over from the stalis— 
a curious sight to a disinterested spectator, but a very irritating one to us, 
as they took up the best seats before we could get down to them. After 
that, according to the character we have received lately, we ought to have 
hissed the ‘ Princess Ida.’ You know if we did. I believe the first- 
nighters are honest according to their lights, and I do not believe anything 
worth saving has been spoilt by them. They have a great deal of expe- 
rience ; they go for the love of the thing; they have few prejudices, 
beyond preferring good plays and acting to bad; and, if a disorderly 
spirit prevails occasionally, it is generally the result of the wearisome 
stupidity and vulgarity of the farce, or of the irritating, injudicious clague 
in the gallery and back of the pit, and can, as a rule, be hushed easily if 
the play is worth listening to. But continual charges produce a spirit of 
resentment; and if in time there should be an organized opposition in the 
pit; the managers will have to thank themselves and some of the critics 
for what, I emphatically declare, does not now exist.” 


Mr. Heneage Mandell writes as follows :— 
“ Having carefully read and duly considered your article on ‘ First 
Nights at the Play’ in last month’s THEATRE, I finally came to the conclu- 
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sion that ‘the levity and spirit of chaff’ of which you so justly complain is 
almost entirely due to the fact of there being zo ‘ organization.’ 

“T have once ar twice remarked to various first-nighters the desirability of 
establishing a club room, where we might meet, say once a week, to discuss 
any new production, and matters theatrical in general ; and on each occasion 
I have been met with the reply ‘that, by so doing, we should be giving 
managers and authors some grounds for their, at present, utterly absurd 
accusations against “‘an organized opposition.”’ This is simply ridiculous, 
for what could be easier than to admit the press, author, actors, or managers, 
to all discussions of the club. - 

“T think that the influence of a club of this nature would in itself, with 
proper management, be sufficient to check the rising tendency to levity and 
ridicule. Members of the club, by a system of voluntary fines, would be 
easily controlled ; and by their waited power could quickly suppress any 
other public nuisance that might arise. 

“‘ The difficulty of starting such a club .lies in the fact that almost every 
first-nighter is fersona/ly unknown to each other; and there consequently 
arises a diffidence in the collection of subscriptions at the commencement. 
Then, again, the patrons of the pit and gallery are naturally not over- 
burdened with superfluous cash; so that an annual subscription of ten 
shillings would be about the maximum that could be contemplated. Fifty 
members might ke expected to join at the outset, increasing quickly to a 
hundred, as the club proved itself to be a genuine undertaking. 

“‘ But without a guarantee fund to work on, it would be impossible to com- 
plete the necessary preliminaries. And such a guarantee fund would be 
utterly hopeless to obtain without public recognition from such a magazine 
as yours. No attempt would be made to profit by the club, and all the 
various positions would be honorary.” 


On the 3rd of February, Josephine Gallmeyer, familiarly known 
throughout the Austrian and German Empires as “ Die fesche Pepi,” died 
in terrible agony at her lodgings in Vienna, after a long and painful illness, 
which had not, however, prevented her from appearing in public within 
three weeks of her decease. This highly-gifted actress, songstress,. and 
mimic, had not completed her forty-sixth year when death removed her 
from the scene of her countless triumphs .and unequalled popularity. 
Having gained several fortunes by sheer hard work in the course of her 
theatrical career (which fully occupied thirty years of her busy and 
adventurous life) she lost them one after another by ill-advised speculations, 
connected in every case with her profession, and died in all but abject 
poverty, owing something over £2,000 to the money-lenders who had 
rendered her life miserable for nearly a decade past, and had extorted 
many thousands from her in the shape of extortionate interest. She 
struggled hard to pay all she owed, but broke down in the effort. Mean- 
whiie, that the iron had entered into her soul, and that her misfortunes had 
cast a lugubrious gloom over the gayest spirit that ever abode within 
a human frame, is too conclusively demonstrated by the terms of her will 
(dated January 1, 1880), which have been made publicly known by her 
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executors. The entire document consists of directions with respect to the 
manner of her burial. It was her express desire that her body should be 
buried in a nameless grave, as that of a miserable pauper. dying penniless 
and in debt. She directed that it should be wrapped in a common black 
shroud, the face covered with a veil, and in the right hand a little wooden 
cross which her mother had given to her when she was a child. Enclosed 
in a deal coffin, it was to be conveyed to the hospital with as little delay as 
possible, and thence, the following morning at six o’clock, to the pauper’s 
plot inthe cemetery. There was to be no bier, or display of the corpse or 
coffin ; no flowers or wreaths were to be placed upon the latter, but a tiny 
picture of the Virgin Mary, which might be framed in fresh violets and 
lilies of the valley. The body was to be interred in the presence of the 
priest and the four bearers ; no one else was to witness its sepulture. No 
stone or memorial of any kind was to be set up over the grave, of which 
she wished all trace to be lost. As it would have been materially 
impossible to enforce all these prohibitions, Gallmeyer’s executors have 
frankly informed the public that they have found themselves unable 
to comply with the majority of them, feeling compelled to defer to popular 
feeling, which would not hear of Vienna’s spoilt pet and cherished darling 
being borne unattended and unhonoured to a pauper’s grave. As a matter 
of fact, thousands of her admirers followed her simple funeral to Matzlein- 
dorf, and hundreds of wreaths were piled upon her coffin after it had 
been lowered into the earth. Archdukes and princes were amongst the 
contributors to these floral offerings. Josephine Gallmeyer’s brain, which 
was examined at the post-mortem inquest held to investigate the causes of 
her death, is of such extraordinary size and exceptional development, that 
it is to be preserved in the Pathological Anatomical Museum attached to 
the Vienna University, and has already been the subject of a lecture from 
Professor Kundrat. German comic opera and “ Posse” have suffered heavy 
bereavements of late. Within three brief months they have lost Ernestine 
Wegner and Josephine Gallmeyer, both inimitable actresses, who leave 
behind them voids on the Teutonic stage that will not be readily filled up. 


Mr. L. Martin Eiffe, an accomplished actor and skilled elocutionist, 
formerly a member of the famous Saxe-Meiningen Company, which has 
given so many brilliant dramatic artists to the leading theatres of the 
Fatherland, gave, on February 7, an extraordinary exemplification of re- 
tentive memory and subtle acquaintance with a language not his own, by 
reciting the play of “ Hamlet” at the New Lecture Room, St. Peter’s, 
Belsize Park. Mr. Eiffe is gifted with a sympathetic voice of fine quality, 
and has evidently devoted a natural intelligence of no mean order to the 
study of the great master whose chef-d’euvre he interprets with equal 
force and delicacy. Like many of his countrymen, he not only appreciates 
but fee/s Shakspeare, with an enthusiasm and intensity that English-actors 
too frequently lack ; and his rendering of the great tragedy was in many 
respects as instructive as it was interesting. Of his pronunciation of the 
English language, it may be said without exaggeration that it is unexcep- 
tionable, and only distinguished from that of a cultivated native elocutionist 
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by a dainty carefulness that is particularly agreeable to the ear. We should 
like to see Mr. Eiffe performing leading Shakspearian parts on the boards 
of a London theatre, amongst surroundings better befitting his talents than 
the depressing accessories and languid audiences of suburban lecture- 
rooms. 


One of the fascinations of the Drama consists in the belief that we are 
looking, at the theatre, upon the impersonation of the characters in a strong 
play or poem, and nothing should be allowed to occur during a performance 
to remind us of the identity of the drampers with certain individuals of the 
name of Smith, Brown, Jones or Robinson. For this reason I think the 
public should disapprove emphatically the bowing and courtsying of 
vocalists and artists when the fine execution of a song is applauded, or the 
object of the applause appears between the acts to receive a special boon 
and make an obeisance. But worse than either of these established de- 
partures from old-time practices is the presentation of a bouquet to floral 
corbeille across the orchestra and footlights during a representation. When 
this fulsome outrage upon common-sense is perpetrated, we do not pay a 
compliment to the artist but to the character represented. Imagine the 
lengths to which the abomination may be carried. Lucretia Borgia poisons 
an entire supper party: hand her a bouquet in commendation of the 
homicide by all means! Lady Macbeth confesses her crime in her 
somnolence : wake her up, first violin, and deliver a basket of flowers in re- 
cognition of her atrocity. Would not this be preposterous? ‘Tributes to 
stage excellence should be spontaneous or they are worthless—mere 
stimulants to vanity. Ladies might, if they pleased, cast at the feet of a prima 
donna the bouquets that feeble-minded cavaliers had given them to com- 
plete their equipment for the evening, and gentlemen if they chose, might 
throw their white handkerchiefs drawn partially through diamond rings in a 
moment of ecstatic delight, but the pre-arrangement of the compliment is 
artificial, mechanical, utterly ridiculous and out of place. Calling the 
corps dramatique, or even individuals before the curtain when all is at an 
end may be tolerated, because the story or poem is played out, and Amina 
and Elvino have resumed their social status as Mr. and Mrs. Simkins. But 
even that process is hardly worthy of commendation. It inflates the reci- 
pient of the empty compliment, and creates envy and jealousy behind the 
scenes. No one ever called Garrick, or Mrs. Siddons, or Kemble to come 
out and be vociferously applauded. I do not believe they would have 
obeyed the call if they had been summoned. They had too much self- 
respect. 


An old playgoer favours me with the following queries :— 

“ As the courteous editor of THE THEATRE comes before us ‘in a 
questionable shape,’ I will trespass upon him with a few inquiries, and trust 
to his politeness for an answer. 

“Firstly,—-I should like to know why the coroner’s inquest in ‘ Hamlet’ 
came to the conclusion that Ophelia had committed fé/o de se? and why, 
therefore, the priest who officiated at her obsequies excuses his departure 
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from the ordinary treatment of suicides on the plea of ‘great command’ 
having ‘o’erswayed the order’ which would have placed her in ‘ ground 
unsanctified’ till. the ‘last trumpet.’ The only account transmitted to 
posterity relative to the poor girl’s death comes from the Queen, who says 
(mind, it’s only Aearsay evidence, for the Queen did not witness the dis- 
aster) that she was clambering a willow, which ‘ grew aslant a brook,’ in 
order to hang her coronet weeds, when an envious sliver broke, and down 
she fell into the weeping brook, and, being unable to extricate herself, was 
pulled to ‘ muddy death’ by the weight of her saturated garments. Surely, 
this was not a case of self-destruction against which the Everlasting has set 
His canon? The verdict was a blunder, but, if such errors are committed 
in these enlightened days, it is no matter of surprise that that stupid 
conclusion should have been reached in Denmark. I have had’ some 
experience of ‘crowner’s quests,’ and should have wondered at their deci- 
sions if I did not know that the jury and the coroner alike were first-class 
boobies. 

“ Again, like Jeremy Diddler, ‘I only ask for information’ :— 

“Why does Phoebe, in ‘ As You like It,’ say— 


* Dead shepherd, now I find thy saw of might, 
** Who ever loved, that loved not at first sight ?””’ 


It is true that Kit Marlowe wrote that last line, and he certainly died before 
Shakespeare published his play, on which ground commentators assert that 
the ‘dead shepherd’ referred to was Marlowe himself. But Phoebe, if she 
ever lived at all, walked about the Forest of Arden long before Marlowe 
was born, and to make her quote him would have been a fearful anachronism. 
My own impression is that, instead of ‘ dead shepherd,’ Shakespeare wrote, 
‘*deed, shepherd’: ‘’deed,’ in the midland counties of England, is the 
abbreviation of ‘indeed,’ and is in very common use among the rustics. 

“ And, again, I wish to be informed— 

1. “Why actors invariably take a man by the wrist of his right hand 
before they shake the hand? Are they afraid that it will be suddenly with- 
drawn to avoid the meditated contact ? 

2. “Why actors, after opening a letter, give it a rap before perusal? Is 
it because the French (from whoni they borrow action and ideas) invariably 
adopt the course to shake out the sand, which Englishmen do of use ? 

3. “ Why singers, when they get an encore, invariably sing some air unlike 
the one in which they have gained applause? For what reasonam I to be 
tortured with ‘Coming Through the Rye,’ because I had applauded 
‘Non piu mesta,’ or why is ‘ Fra Poco’ to be followed by the ‘ Dog’s-meat 
Man?” 

4. “Why critics and reporters speak of the ‘rendition’ of a réle? 
Rendition, if it means anything, simply means returning a borrowed or 
stolen article. 


5. “Why do actors say o-casion, when the word is spelt with the oc, and 
becomes, of course, o¢-casion ? 

6. “ Why actors take so little pains to acquire a smattering of French ; at 
all events, of the pronunciation of certain familiar words? I hear 
‘Monsieur’ pronounced Jon-seer, Messire, Mossoo, Mounseer, &c., and 
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“Brigand” is variously rendered Brig-and, Bri-gand, Briggon, &c. We go to 
a theatre to learn, and it would be pleasant to see inscribed on the pro- 
scenium Jct on parle Frangais. 

7. “O. P. and P.S., are supposed to imply ‘ opposite prompter,’ and 
‘prompter’s side.’ But is there ever an opposite prompter, or must 
the actor with a short memory invariably sidleover to ‘P.S.’ to get the 
word he lacks ?” 





On the 7th of February, Miss Bella Howard gave a matinée at the 
Globe Theatre, bringing out a new burlesque, “Little Carmen.” The 
libretto, by Mr. Alfred Murray, is the usual derangement of an original 
piece ; in no way above the average as to dialogue or scene, and the puns 
are most commonplace. The music, by Mr. Edward Belville, if not 
original, is pleasing, especially the duet between Michaela and Don José; 
also the fascination scene in the second act, which, by-the-by, Carmen 
sings to herself, and not to her lover. The burlesque, introducing a bevy 
of pretty young ladies to the public, was unrehearsed, but the principal 
characters pulled it through bravely ; Mr. Edward J. Henley made much of 
the part of Escamillo, endowing it with genuine fun. Miss Bella Howard, 
the Carmen, gave a spirited rendering of the heroine ; and her sister, Miss 
Madeline Howard, who then made her début, shows some promise ; she 
has a sweet voice and she sings well. One is almost sorry that Miss Susie 
Vaughan should have appeared in a part like Don José; this lady is 
capable of something far better; she has a charming presence, and a good 
voice, which she knows how to use. She dances with much grace and finish, 
and deserved to have a réle better fitted to her ability and true dramatic 
instinct. 


The Paulatim A.D.S. did well in choosing Mr. Gilbert’s “Tom Cobb; 
or, Fortune’s Toy,” for their invitation soirée on February 23. This amusing 
piece was well acted. Mr. Charles C. Homan and Miss Mary Brown 
seemed quite at home as the Irish father and daughter. Mr. J. H. Parry 
was a lively Whipple; Mr. J. Grahame Slee rather heavy as Tom Cobb. 
The romantic family, as represented by Mrs. Viveash, Miss Ivan Bristow, Mr. 
W. W. A. Elkin, and Mr. H. Weeden Cook, were perfect ; the attitudes being 
especially good ; but all acted well. Unfortunately, some of the performers, 
notably Mr. Grahame Slee, were not always audible ; but, perhaps, this is 
accounted for by our being placed so far back, a great disadvantage in St. 
George’s Hall. The evening was closed by “Our Bitterest Foe,” Mr. A. 
T. Frankish successfully taking the part of the General. 


At the latter end of January the Edinburgh Byron A.D.C. gave some 
performances in the Albert Hall, Princes Street. Mr. F. W. Broughton’s 
“‘ Withered Leaves,” and Mr. Byron’s “Old Soldiers,” were the principal 
attractions. In the first piece, Mr. Russell Grahame as Tom Conyers, and 
Mr. R. C. H. Morison as Arthur Middleton, distinguished themselves, and 
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Miss Scott-Thorpe made a charming May Rivers. In “Old Soldiers,” the 
hit of the piece was made by Mr, C. Irvine Robertson as Cassidy; the 
other parts being creditably sustained by Mr. Grahame, Mr. Morison, 
Mr. Scott-Murray, Miss Brunel, Miss Scott-Thorpe, and others. 


The New York Spirit of the Times publishes the following interesting 
notes concerning Miss Fanny Davenport, the “ Fédora” of America :— 

““* My first appearance on any stage was at the Howard Atheneum, 
Boston, on July 4, 1858, when my father and mother, and the whole com- 
pany, sang “The Star-spangled Banner.” I stood beside my mother and 
held the American flag, and I remember receiving the praise of the one 
dearest to me in all the world, for trying to wave the flag when the line * The 
Star-spangled Banner in triumph shall wave,” was sung. I was then in my 
seventh year, and, being too small to move the flag alone, my father helped 
me. I wore a white frock, open work stockings, low slippers, and a red, 
white, and blue sash. Mrs. Barron, Lawrence Barrett, John McCullough, 
Dan Setchell, Joe Orton and others, who now hold high positions, or sleep 
in peace for ever, were among the company. My first appearance in a 
play was at the same theatre, in one of W. J. Florence’s burlesques. 
Sothern had just played an engagement, and I came on, dressed like his 
Dundreary, and did the sneeze and the hop, with a line from Our American 
Cousin. From the first year he took the theatre, my father put my name in 
the list of the company, because it pleased me and made me think that I 
was on the stage. I think he allowed me to appear once after the first two 
seasons ; then I was sent to school, and did not play a part until I was 
thirteen years old. I should like to see the photograph you have of me 
when I sat in my mother’s lap. I was only four years old then, and the 
photograph must be copied from an old daguerreotype taken in England, 
where I was born.’ Among other things, this delightful letter settles a 
question which we are often asked, in regard to Miss Davenport’s age. As 
she was seven years old in 1858, she must be thirty-two now. The pre- 
valent mistake of supposing her to be a much older lady, is explained by 
the fact that her father playfully included her name in the list of his com- 
panies. She began her theatrical career by waving ‘The Star-spangled 
Banner in triumph, and she is waving it triumphantly still.” 


The Brighton pantomime, entitled “‘The Queen of Hearts, and the 
Wonderful Tarts ; or, Harlequin Mother Goose and the Golden Eggs,” 
proved a distinct success. The fables of the Queen of Hearts and of 
Mother Goose were ingeniously interwoven, and the plot was easily under- 
stood. This is all we can say in favour of the book ; indeed, the author was 
probably not very proud of his work, for his name does not appear on the 
playbill. It may be at once conceded that the scenery and dresses were 
alike excellent. Mr. T. Pilbeam is a clever artist, as the transformation scene, 
called ‘A Bouquet of Living Pictures,” proved. The fun of the piece was 
principally of the rough class, the dialogue being somewhat devoid of humour. 
The chief comic business was in the hands of Mr. Julian Cross and Mr. Fred 
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Solomon, as Squire Broadbeans and the Knave of Hearts respectively. The 
former had but little chance of distinguishing himself, but what he did he did 
well; whilst Mr. Solomon managed to impart life and “go” to every scene in 
which he appeared. Miss Vesta Tilley took the part of Colin, the hero, and 
played it brightly enough; she sang a pretty duet with Bluebelle (Miss 
Haidee Crofton). The Clayton Twins, as Pug and Snarl, the Squire’s 
gamekeepers, made themselves great favourites with the audiences. Miss 
Emily George played Buttons excellently; her dancing was graceful, and 
she sang pleasingly. Mr. J. G. Laurien, as Mother Goose, was good ; and 
Mr. Taylor looked comic as the Lord Chamberlain. Miss Annie Irish, as 
Nature, was the good fairy of the piece, and spoke her lines intelligently. 
A fan dance by the Eden Troupe, and a dance by children dressed as 
dominos, were both highly appreciated. Mr. J. Sweetman made a really 
capital clown, and the harlequinade went briskly enough, fun of the old- 
fashioned kind being provided. Mrs. Nye Chart, the manageress, a lady 
of charming taste, who is a great favourite in all theatrical circles, may be 
congratulated on the pantomime, the production of which she personally 
superintended. 


“ An industrious London correspondent of one of the Edinburgh news- 
papers” appears, like so many others of his fraternity, to have been talking 
a vast amount of nonsense. The following paragraph has been going the 
round of the papers :— 

“THEATRICAL CRIMES.—The industrious London correspondent of one 
of the Edinburgh newspapers computes that Mr. Barry Sullivan, during the 
course of his dramatic career, has committed 17,000 murders, and has been 
killed in battle, slain in a duel, poisoned, or fatally stabbed, 9,000 times. 
Mr. Henry Irving’s record is not quite so full of blood ; but our great 
tragedian has taken 15,000 lives, and on 7,000 occasions has been violently 
done to death in the full glare of the footlights. Mrs. Bancroft has been 
foully betrayed or abducted 3,200 times ; Mr. Henry Neville has 3,100 
times been ruined in consequence of the treachery of his friends; Miss Ada 
Cavendish has been betrayed, deserted, or abducted 5,600 times, and is 
still suffering similar misfortunes ; Mr. Charles Warner has 2,000 times been 
killed by ardent liquors, and as nearly as often perished by accidents on sea 
and land; Mrs. Kendal has been 2,000 times deserted or betrayed, and 
has besides been otherwise basely treated 1,100 times ; Mr. Kendal has goo 
times fallen dead suddenly; and Mr. John Clayton—to his honour be it 
spoken—has nobly befriended 1,800 miserable and deserted women, and 
has subsequently married about half of them. As for Mr. Charles Wyndham, 
he has been divorced from 2,800 wives, and is now in America, where he is 
continuing his disgraceful and heartless conduct to crowded houses.” 

What on earth does this all mean but a stupid catchpenny joke! In what 
play may I ask is Mr. Henry Irving “done to death in the full glare of the 
footlights?” The only actor or actress I ever saw “‘done to death on the 
stage” was Mrs. Rousby, who was roasted in “ Joan of Arc.” Mr. Irving 
has been roasted by his critics, but never by any dramatist. In 
what play that ever was written has Mrs. Bancroft been “ foully betrayed or 
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abducted?” For the last quarter of a century, to my own knowledge, she has 
been acting bright characters, merry companions, genial friends, and chaffy 
parts generally. I never knew before that she was a melodramatic 
actress, or had anything to do with abduction. She is a comedy actress. 
In what play has Mr. Kendal ever “fallen dead suddenly?” I thought 
that he was a comedian, not a tragic actor. Rut perhaps I am wrong, and 
the statistical correspondent is right. If Mr. John Clayton has been occupy- 
ing his life in “ befriending miserable and deserted women,” he must have 
had an extraordinary career, for I don’t think I have often seen him act that 
he had not been very badly treated by the women who should most have 
respected him. No large-hearted man has been more constantly deserted 
and ill-treated by the fair sex on the stage. And in what play ever 
written was Mr. Charles Wyndham ever divorced? ‘The Great Divorce 
Case” turns upon an attempt by a lady to obtain a divorce through the agency 
of Mr. Wyndham, who is a barrister. This admirable actor is the standing 
example of the butterfly husband who capers about, but is never under any 
circumstances divorced. ‘The lively Edinburgh correspondent must have 
been drawing on his imagination for facts and figures as well. His facts are 
worthless, and his figures are absolutely fictitious. 


At St. George’s Hall, on January 31, acomplimentary benefit was given to 
Miss Pattie Bell by members of several amateur dramatic clubs with which 
she has been connected in the present and past seasons. ‘“ Naval Engage- 
ments” took place between Mr. Walter Barnard, Mr. E. D. Maddick, Mr. 
Ellis Pride, Mr. P. Murphy, Mrs. Lennox Browne, and Miss Amy Beresford. 
The first part of the engagement was brisk, and Mr. E. D. Maddick and 
Mr. Walter Barnard exchanged broadsides with much spirit and excellent 
effect. Mr. Maddick’s acting was especially easy and natural. The ladies 
were both charming ; but all were good, and the performance would have 
been all one could wish for, had the memory of the performers lasted until 
the end of the play. But why did the curtain come down in the middle? 
““A Sheep in Wolf's Clothing” proved very successful, in the hands of 
Miss Pattie Bell. The making or marring of such a play lies almost 
entirely with the lady, and Miss Bell came off with honours. Mr. Arthur 
Ayers, as Jasper Carew, was rather inclined to rant at first, but after the 
letter scene—charmingly rendered by both—he toned down and did well. 
They were supported by Miss Bessie Walters, Miss Say Morton, Miss 
Louie Price, Mr. Walter Bramall, Mr. Frank May, Mr. Francis Graham, 
Mr. Harry Vernon, Mr. George Swift, and Mr. W. R. Sterling, whose 
Colonel Kirke was painfully heavy. ‘“ Woodcock’s Little Game” was 
a mistake altogether—that is, as far as the gentlemen were concerned 
—for Miss Pattie Bell and Miss Lizzie Henderson did all they could 
to enliven a very dull performance. A farce of this kind requires being 
rattled through and not dragged indefinitely. The pause between the two 
acts was wearisome and inexplicable; and but for Miss Pattie Bell’s 
presence, one could have wished this last item omitted from the pro- 


gramme, but her sprightly Mrs. Larkings went far to make one forget the 
other deficiencies. 
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The third of the series of recitals given at St. George’s Hall by Mr. 
John L. Child took place on the 29th of January. The first part of the 
programme contained “ King Robert of Sicily,” “ Pickwick” (chap. xix.), 
“The Four Idiot Brothers,” and “The Good News from Ghent.” This 
last was given in a very spirited manner. Mr. Child was amusing in 
“ Pickwick,” and gave a decided imitation of the late Mr. Compton in one 
of the voices. In the other pieces, which are of a more serious character, 
Mr. Child is apt to be sententious, rather reminding one of the delivery 
from the pulpit, but some parts are given with very good effect. The 
second part was a selection from “ Macbeth.” Here again Mr. Child 
suffered from a tendency to monotony ; and we must here repeat what we 
said some time ago about another reciter. The change of voice for Lady 
Macbeth is a mistake, for it enfeebles the reading of the character. As Mr. 
Child warmed up to his work, he forgot the assumption of the feminine voice, 
and the scene. gained much in dramatic power. Notably, the scene after 
the murder of Duncan was excellent, and showed much force and feeling. 
Mr. Child is seen at his best in comic pieces. His recital of ‘‘ How Mr. 
Sniggles went to a Public Dinner,” by E. F. Turner, was simply perfect, and 
called forth enthusiastic applause. . Mr. Child has talent, and his manner 
is simple and gentlemanly, but if he would strive to throw off his tendency 
to monotony in serious pieces, he would gain a stronger hold on the atten- 
tion of his audience. Locke’s music to Macbeth was performed by an 
efficient choir under the direction of Mr. George Calkin. The ensemble 
was very good, and the solo of the soprano, a pretty young lady with a 
flute-like voice, received a well-deserved encore. 


Art and charity go hand in hand. Artists and artistes always lead the 
way in acts of kindness to the poor and suffering. Mrs. Adams-Acton, the 
charming authoress (Jeanie Hering) and wife of the eminent sculptor, has 
this winter organized an admirable Society, “The Sunnyside Bee.” The 
lady members of this charitable association meet every Thursday at Sunny- 
side, Longford Place, N.W., the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Adams-Acton, 
and work for several hours ; the result ofall this work is to be sold at a bazaar 
later on in the season, and the proceeds given to Mrs. Gladstone’s Con- 
valescent Home at Woodford. The Home is free to all, so members of all 
creeds and opinions have joined this Society, to work together in the true 
spirit of charity. During these weekly meetings the members are enter- 
tained with music, reading and recitations by amateurs and professionals. 
On the 7th of February, a special matinée took place. Mrs. Gladstone, 
who has given her kind support to “‘The Sunnyside Bee,” visited the 
Society, and became personally acquainted with the workers. The work 
already achieved had been brought out for her inspection, and the 
show was very satisfactory. The afternoon was a complete success; and 
especially interesting from an artistic point of view. Art and music united 
in “Go, sweet Rose,” a charming song composed by Miss Machell, 
and well interpreted by the talented young painter, her brother. Miss 
Browning’s pianoforte playing showed power and brilliancy; and Mrs. 
Davidson’s splendid contralto voice seemed to find its way to every heart. 
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Mrs. Theodore Wright, one of the best amateur reciters of the day, charmed 
all, as usual, by her sympathetic rendering of a little poem appropriate to 
the occasion, and Mr. Powles was most successful in his humorous 
narration of a Yankee story. These were the amateurs. The artistes 
were Mrs. Anderson and Mr. Brandon Thomas. The lady has a pure and 
powerful soprano voice, wonderfully sweet and fresh, a voice well cultivated. 
After an Italian air sung with much taste and finish, Mrs. Gladstone 
specially asked her for an English song, which was equally well rendered. 
Mrs. Anderson is an acquisition to the musical profession. Mr. Brandon 
Thomas gave three recitations and an eccentric “ serio-comique” composed 
by himself. To say Mr. Brandon Thomas is an admirable reciter, is to 
repeat what every one knows, but we must praise him especially for his 
natural unaffected delivery. In the American and Lancashire stories, his 
wonderful entrain carried the audience with him, and the simple pathos of 
“Little Bet,” a touching poem written by him, and published in one of 
our back numbers, moved many to tears. ‘‘The Sunnyside Bee,” is 
organizing under high patronage, some amateur theatricals for the same 
charity, and Mr. Brandon Thomas has kindly consented to give his services 
for this good work. 


The Owl Dramatic Society gave their twenty-first performance at St. 
George’s Hall on February 16. I was rather surprised by the announcement 
that this was in aid of the Society’s funds ; it appears that up to the present 
time I have been labouring under the false belief that these societies never 
took money except for charities: charity begins at home, it appears. To 
take money for themselves seems to me an infringement on the rights 
of the theatrical profession. ‘ Heart’s Delight,” preceded by ‘“ Orange 
Blossoms,” were the pieces under representation. One of the best 
delineations of character was the Carker of Mr. A. W. Hughes, the varied 
expression of his face shows a careful study of Dickens ; his acting was 
excellent throughout, for of course he is not answerable for the one blot on 
this play. Charles Dickens’s works were never intended for the stage, and 
Mr. Andrew Halliday had a difficult task in stringing together scenes in- 
teresting in themselves, but which did not make a play; but the one un- 
pardonable fault is the death of Carker; this suicide is utterly inconsistent 
with the character of the man, Dickens killed him by an accident, and 
Dickens knew what he was about. Mr. Sidney Barrett was a good Dombey, 
slightly exaggerated. Mr. F. Crauford and Mr. Arthur Hanson were also 
good representatives of Walter Guy and Mr. Toots; I should recommend a 
little more earnestness to the latter. Mr. A. H. Davenport was admirably 
made up as Jack Bunsby, and Mr. W. M. Colling and Master Sidney 
Bedford made all they could of their small parts. If Mr. Frank Hole, as 
Cap’en Cuttle, had put a little more cheeriness in the beginning of the play, 
I should have nothing but praise to give him; in the last act, his scenes 
with Florence were given with much heartiness and true feeling; Miss 
Louisa Peach coming in for her share of sincere congratulation. Miss 
Helen Palgrave showed to advantage as Edith Dombey ; she is fortunate in 
possessing a personality which suits the part, and her acting was dramatic 
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and powerful, especially in her scenes with Carker. ‘The other performers 
were Mr. George Wright, Mr. Ralph Vincent, Mr. R. V. Hughes, Mr. 
E. G. Froom, Miss Kate Seymour, Miss Rose Bouverie, and Miss Emmie 
Marshall. It is not my habit to criticize the behaviour of the audience, but 
to see a gentleman (?) in the stalls, and in the presence of ladies, keep 
his hat on for a quarter of an hour or more, betrays a want of manners that 
should not pass unnoticed. 


Mr. John L. Child, in his fourth Recital, on the 19th of February, scored 
a deserved and greater success than before. The monotony complained 
of above was only apparent in “ The Burial March of Dundee ;” these 
long solemn pieces do not suit Mr. Child, who loses much of his power 
when he cannot join action to speaking. “The Death of Little Dombey” 
was given with touching simplicity, and “The Raven” was rendered in a 
finished and artistic manner. “I want to fly,” a silly comic piece, owes its 
success to Mr. Child’s interpretation, and “The Glove and the Lions” was 
given in a spirited manner. After some chorus singing, Mr. Child and Mr. 
James Fernandez gave a performance (in costume) of the principal scenes 
between Othello and Iago in the third act. Mr. Fernandez’s Iago reminds 
one forcibly of Mr. John Ryder in the same character. Mr. Fernandez 
speaks his lines admirably, but he is not subtle enough for Iago; his 
rendering savours too much of bluntness and honesty. We must con- 
gratulate Mr. Child on his Othello, a performance full of passion and fire. 


Mr. Edwin Drew took his first complimentary benefit, for three years, 
at St. James’s Hall, on the 18th of February. ‘The evening was a suc- 
cess, and the attendance good. Limited space prevents our mentioning 
more than the names of all the performers. Mr. Edwin Drew appeared 
in a scene from ‘“ The School for Scandal,” Mr. W. A. Eaton recited 
“The Fireman’s Wedding,” of which he is the author, in a natural 
manner ; Professor Plumptree was very good in “The Vagabonds,” ; Mr. 
John L. Child was well suited with ‘“‘ How they brought the good news,” 
and Mrs. Aylmer Gowing was excellent in “ The Coastguardsman,” the 
last item being “‘ Shamus O’Brien,” recited by Mr. Charles Du Val. The 
other performers were Miss Glamoye, Miss Edith Lisle, Mr. Hinton 
Grove, Mr. Hope Meriscord, Miss Adele Faulkner, Miss Anita Austin, 
Miss Alice Kean, and Mr. Mayhew. 


Mr. Lennox Browne merits the thanks of all vocalists and actors for the 
lecture which he delivered at the Society for the Encouragement of the 
Fine Arts, on Valentine’s Day, on “ Science and Singing.” While he does 
not urge singers to study physiology if they have no taste that way, he 
rightly insists on the necessity of their being taught on sound physiological 
principles. He‘took for his text the remarks of Herbert Spencer, to the 
effect that, while science will not make an artist, nevertheless innate 
faculty, to be fully developed, must be aided by organized knowledge ; 
and he carried his audience entirely with him in his enforcement of the 
same philosopher’s dictum that “ only when genius is married to science 
can the highest results be produced.” But he rendered a further service by 
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pointing out that the scientific man should be looked to as a safe guide 
against the dangers of accepting quack remedies on the self-recommenda- 
tion of the proprietors or the testimonials of the scientifically unqualified. 
His careful analysis of the claims of “ artificial Italian air” to improve the 
voice, could not fail to convince all who heard him that professional 
jealousy had no part in influencing him in his unfavourable opinion ; and 
though some might think that too much pains were taken to expose the 
worthlessness of the proposition, the scheme had been advocated in such 
high-sounding terms, and had gained such an amount of quasi-scientific 
support, that only by serious criticism could the ridiculous claims of its 
inventor (!) be effectually exposed. 


On February 20, tle 19th Middlesex (Bloomsbury) Rifles, gave their 
fifth dramatic performance at their headquarters, Chenies Street, Bedford” 
Square, where they have a theatre of theirown. The hall is very large ; 
the grey brick walls relieved by a dado of red bricks, and decorated with 
trophies of arms and flags, were simply effective ; and the elegant frame of 
the proscenium showed with good effect on this background. The scenery 
painted by Privates Bewick and Sayer was very good. During the 
entr act the Caledonian Orchestral Band played selections. The first piece, 
“The Spitalfields’ Weaver,” was excellent. I have always thought it a 
pity that the character of Simmons should be usually attired in such an 
impossible dress; let the get-up be absurd by all means, but such as 
would be worn in the present day; however, this has nothing to do with 
Sergeant Perry, who was most amusing. Private G. W. Barter acted the 
part of Brown with an intensity of feeling seldom found in amateurs. 
Lieutenant C. W. Howard was a good Darville; but might I suggest that 
if in real life a man had thrown a torn letter in his face, he would hardly 
have remained so cool. Sergeant H. Sillis and Private Sayer were the 

servants, and Miss Ella Stirling, Adele. All did well, and the play went 
’ off without a hitch. “The Lancers” followed ; and here again praise must 
take the upper hand of criticism. Paymaster-Sergeant Hall, as the colonel, 
gave a dignified bearing to the character, justifying his last words: ‘‘ If you 
cannot love me, Madame, at least you can respect me.” By-the-way, I did 
not quite understand why the lady was called alternately, Madame and 
Mademoiselle. Sergeant Ball, as the Sergeant-Major Moustache, was 
simply perfect. Assistant Sergeant-Major Rorke as Blanquet, acted 
extremely well; unfortunately, he did not look silly enough. Lieutenant 
C. C. H. Millar showed to advantage as Eugene; he was simple and 
gentlemanly. Sergeant Murcott did not understand the part of Victor de 
Courcy. I have not seen him before, so cannot say how he would be in a 
different line, but this rdle does not suit him; he spoilt his scenes in the 
last act by persistently forgetting that he was wounded in the arm. 
Mrs. W. S. Hall was a good Madame Pomponne; she missed one bit of 
business, but one could hardly expect an English amateur to think of it; in 
a Frenchwoman, who had been a vivandidre, old habit would have been too 
strong for her, and she could not have spoken to the colonel without 
saluting. Miss Ella Stirling is pretty and interesting ; she was well suited 
with the part of Estelle Duvernay; she is a charming actress, and only 
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wants to be a little more emotional. Miss Fanny Willoughby, who under- 
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took the part of the colonel’s sister, is an accomplished actress, perfect in 
every detail, and most natural. Lieutenant C. W. Howard, Private 
Cornelissen, Private Sayer, and Miss Ada Hall, were also in the cast. I 
can sincerely record this performance as a genuine success. 


Suffering, hungry childhood—what is there to appeal more strongly to 
one’s feelings? It seems fit that ‘The Romany A.D.C.” should devote 
its services to these poor little waifs. The proceeds of the club’s second 
performance this season, on the 21st of February, was to be handed over 
to “The Destitute Children’s Dinner Society.” As St. George’s Hall was 
crowded on the occasion, it may, therefore, be surmised that the per- 
formance was as complete a success, from a charitable point of view, as it 
was from an histrionic one. The one-act drama, by Mr. Joseph J. Dilley, 
“ Auld Acquaintance,” gave Mr. C. W. Annesley Trollope, an opportunity 
of being seen at his best; the suppressed love and tenderness of the 
husband were admirably portrayed. Miss Florence Wade gave a good 
reading of the wife’s character. Mr. H. P. Birch was an excellent doctor, 
and Mr. Mercer-Adam treated one to an amusing bit of character acting. 
Miss Annie Woodzell, Mr. A. A. Hadow, and Mr. Percy Read, undertook 
the smaller parts. Mr. Gilbert’s three-act comedy, “ An Old Score,” was 
hardly as favourable to Miss Florence Wade (Ethel Barrington), and 
showed Miss Annie Woodzell (Mary Waters) to better advantage. Miss 
Borrodail (Mrs. Pike) had little to do, but did that little well ; and Mr. H. 
Brett (Manasseh), and Mr. J. A. Bolster (Flatters), made the most of their 
small parts. Mr. C. S. Arkoll was the representative of Harold Calthorpe, 
Mr. J. Bathurst that of the Colonel, and a better exponent of the part could 
not be found. To my mind, the most finished acting in the comedy was 
that of M. C. L. Bathurst, in the difficult part of James Casby. 


The Editor of this Magazine, and many more who are honestly interested 
in the stage and the welfare of the drama, have lost a valuable friend and a 


wise councillor in the late Admiral Glyn, who from the outset took . 


the warmest interest in the fortunes of this periodical. Of his frank and 
genial nature, his sound common-sense, his loyalty and chivalry, and his 
manly determination to stand by those who were unjustly and cruelly 
treated, it would not be becoming here to speak. He suffered no personal in- 
convenience to stand between him and what he considered his duty to society 
or his fellow-men. One of the last acts of the good Admiral was to write a 
long letter to the Editor of this Magazine commenting fully on an article 
headed “ First Nights at the Play,” which he sincerely approved, and urging 
the necessity to resist by every means, however invidious and disagreeable 
it might be, the tendency to degrade and ridicule, and to bespatter with 
personalities and impertinences, the public performance of stage plays. There 
was no more vigorous opponent of that strange feature of our age of realism 
that delights in misrepresenting honest actions, and behaving with levity to 
innocent women, than the kindly gentleman who has founded a fund for 
the relief of necessitous cases in the dramatic profession, and has passed 
away beloved and respected by his fellow-men. 
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Confiteor. 


MOMENT may come to a man, and save 
Eternally ; 
A green yew-tree, and a little grave, 
And a memory. 


Heart throbbing quick, as the swift days sweep 
Past like a ghost, 

Long days, sad days, since you fell asleep, 

Little one lost. 


Can you hear me, little one, sleeping fast 
Under the yew? 

I have missed you since the Death-Angel past 

Betwixt us two. 


Years since, I carried you robed in white, 
In sad spring hour, 

And hid you here from the warm sunlight— 

Poor little flower ! 


I may not roll back the sealing-stone, 
And see you, dear, 

But let me whisper you here alone— 

No one can hear. 





Why did you leave me? I needed aid, 
Aid of child-grace, 

For the evil things would have been afraid, 

Of your sweet face. 


For a whole life’s wrong I would make redress 
For your loved sake, 

I have sinned a sin ;—let heart confess, 

Or heart will break. 


I kneel by the dead child’s grave, and vow 
A sacred word; 
And through the silence that falls, I know 


My vow is heard. 
FRERE SAUVAGE. 
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